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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at 
LE COMTE DE COMINGES. 

From bis unpublished Correspondence. 

faring Life in the 14th Century,” ‘‘ The 

5 being Photogravures. Demv S8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 


“M. Jusserand has chosen a topic peculiar! 


the COURT of CHARLES II.— 


By J. J. JUSSERAND, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author of “ English Way- 
lish Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” &c. 


With 10 Illustrations, 


fitted to his genius, and treated it with all the advantage to be derived, on the one hand, from 


his wide knowledge of English literature and Rnglish social life, ont. r the other, from_his diplomatic experience and his freedom of access 


to the archives of the French Foreign Office. 
his hand.. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an 


JOHN WILKINS, of Stanstead, Essex. 


. It is needless to say t 


.. We get a new and vivid picture ‘of life at the Court of Charles II 


t M. Jusserand makes admirable use of the materials thus furnished to 
There is not a dull page in the book.”— Times. 


ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER, 


Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNG and STEPHEN M. STEPHENS, 


Illustrated by Arthur H. By: tag end and Sidney Starr. Second Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
umes. 


“A very readable ont pleasant book.” 
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them. 
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“The book is Frail of good things and cannot fail to amuse Daily Telegraph. 


6 Full-page Illustratiuns. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
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Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 
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UNIVERSITY of TORONTO. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 


APPLICATIONS 
by the undersigned 


SCIENCE. 


with testimonials and references, will be received | 
until the Ist August next, for the CHAIR of 


POLITICAL SCIENCE in the University of Toronto. Salary £500. | 


Duties to commence Ist October, 1892. 


Gro. W. Ross, Minister of Education. 


_ Toronto, 30th June, 1892. : 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LAW. 
Ps +t lao invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 
of L 


Applications, with references, should be sent on or before the 
léru Jucy to the Reeistran, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


ene EE. Loxpisi, Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Fame gy my may | be selected from any seven out of 
thirty being the same as that for the 

M.A. Degree. The ie a examination are St. Andrew 
Bed ford, Belfast, Birmingham 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, 
London, Loughborough, 








Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
nverness, icester, Liverpool, 


Manchester, hewenstle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 


ruro, &c. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL — 
Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 


How, Presipent—H.R.H. THE DUKE or YORK, 
Presivent—Pror. MAX MULLER. 

All € Jommunications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed 

to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 
Tickets, £1; Ladies, 19s. 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 5-12, Prof. MAX 
MULLER’S ADDRESS will be delivered onthe Morning of 
MONDAY, Skeremper 5, and Mr, GLADSTONE'S, at 3 p.m, on 
SerTeMBER 7. 

N.B.—Orientalists are informed that invitations have been received | 
from Geneva, fur hviding the Tenth Congress inere, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Aberdeen, | 


aieninsnahctinaad Gee ARE, E. C. 


THE “TENTH 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 
LISBON (23rd SzrTeMBER to Ist OcronrEr, 1892), 


President-Patron : HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. 
Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies are specially 
invited to take part in the above Congress, which wiil be 

| followed by literary excursions to Cintra and other places of 
| interest in Portugal, and to Cordova Seville, and Granada 
in Spain. The programme of work comprises all known 
| neunehes of Oriental learning, as also recent explorations, 

| and subjects bearing on “Portugal and the East.” The 
, Subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Congress, books 
for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for- 
warded to “The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese 
Legation, 12, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from 
whom also particulars may be learnt regarding Trize- 


| translations and the award by the Congress of Diplomas, 


Medals, and other honours. The dates of the Congress and 
of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable members tu 
attend the Americanist and other Congresses, Exhibitions, 
and Columbian Festivities that will take place in Spain 
between September 12 and the end of October. Reductions 
in Railway fares, &c., are being arranged for Members. 


OR PUBLICATIONS of the NINTIL 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRES®S of ORIENTALISTS 
including SUMMARIES of ORIENTAL RESEARCH in 
Sixteen Specialities, apply to Pusiismine Deranruent, 
Ornientar University Institute, Woxkixa. 


Small Advertise ments continued on pages 58 and 59 
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RICHARD ae & SON'S 


ROD and RIVER. ‘Fily- -Fishing 


for Salmon. Trout, ond Grayling. By Major ARTHU 
T. FISHER, Author of “Through Stable and Saddle- 
room,” &c. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, 
late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


By Mrs. PAUL KING. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 


And What Happened There. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WESTOVERS WARD. 


By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AU FuoR OF cake UNFORTUNATE 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 
By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Madame Leroux,’’ &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


J 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS, 
NEW 3s. 6d. EDITION. 

Sale over One Millien and a quarter Copics, 
EAST LYNNE. (Two Hundred and Fiftieth 'Thous.) 
THE CHANNINGS. (One Hundredth Thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. (Seventy- 

third Thousand.) 
THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. (Fiftieth Thous.) 
LORDOAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. (Fiftieth Thous.) 
VERNER’S PRIDE. (Thirty-ninth Thousand.) 
ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
a ied ’ - mental First Series. (Thirty-fifth 


Thousa: 
MILDRED “\RKELL. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
TREVLYN HOLD. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL.  (Forty-fifth 


Thousand.) 
THE RED COURT FARM. (Thirty-seventh Thous.) 
WITHIN the MAZE. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
ELSTER’S FOLLY.  (Thirtieth Thousand.) 


LADY ADELAIDE. (Twenty- ninth — 
OSWALD CRAY. (Phirtieth ousand 
JOHNNY SUE. Second Series.  erwentieth 


Thousan 
ANNE HERE FORD.  (T'wenty-ninth Thousand.) 
DENE HOLLOW. (Twenty- fifth Thousand.) 
EDINA.  (Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
LADY GRACE, (Now appears for the first time in 


cheap form.) 
BESSY RANE. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
PARKWATER. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
THE UNHOLY WISH, Xe. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 
THE MASTER of GREYLANDS. (Twenty-fifth 

VILLE @ 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
POMEROY ABBEY. ate -first Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
ADAM GRAINGER, &e. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 

The Volumes are ia crown 8vo size, bound in scarlet cloth 

en lettered, on the side; each one will be sold separately. 
The published price is 3s. 6d. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 
LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


POPULAR NOVELS 
BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
In cloth, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each. 





The Guardian says:—‘ Messrs. Ls poe st .. yer 
Library is really a most promising and remarkable sign 0: 
the times. Hers we have the old-established novel docked of 
its superfluous spaces and margins, and offered to the reader 
neatly bound, nicely printed, comfortable to handle, with 
plenty, of matter ani interest, ‘and all for the modest sum of 

2s. 6d.” 


| By J, SHERIDAN LEFANU 


Checkmate. 
All in the Dark, 





By MRS. RIDDELL. 


Austin Friars. 
Too Much Alone. 

ll. 
The Rich Husband. | SrY Meverell. 
Maxwell Drewitt. | Key. 
Far above Rubies. | Tenants of Mallory. 


seas : | Willing to Die. 
A Life’s Assize. | Wylder’s Hand. 


The World in the | 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 


Church. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
Christie’s Faith. 
Carry’s Confession. 


Phemie Keller. 

Race for Wealth. | Under the Spell. 
The Earl’s Promise. | House of Elmore. 
Mortomley’s Estate. | Milly’s Hero. 

Frank Sinclair’s Wife. —e s Inten- 
The Ruling Passion. | yo Man’s Friend. 
My First and My | Wild Flowers. 

Last Love. 


Poor Humanity. 
City and Suburb. 


Owen, a Waif. 
Above Suspicion. Woodleigh. 
Joy after Sorrow. 


A Woman’s Ransom. 
. | ByFLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Mattie, a Stray. 
Slaves of the Ring. 
| One and Twenty. 
Mount Eden. 
Gerald Estcourt, 
Love’s Conflict. 


By G. A. SALA. 
Too Good for Him. 


Quite Alone. 


By SIDNEY S. HARRIS. 


Ww inst 
all aaa The Sutherlands. 
Rutledge. 
For Ever and Ever. Christine. 
Nelly Brooke. 
Veronique. By ANNIE THOMAS, 
Her Lordand Master. | 9, Guard 
The Prey of the Gods. | Walter Goring. 
The Girls of Fever- | 
sham. ByM, BETHAM EDWARDS 


Mad Dumaresgq. 


| Love and Mirage. 
No Intentions. 


Petronel. By JOHN COLEMAN. 
Miss Harrington’s | The White Ladye of 
Husband. | Rosemount. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 


By Order of the Czar. 
[Zwelfth Edition. | A.D. 2,000; or 
A Modern Ulysses. Woman’s Destiny. 
[Just ready. 


| By SIR JULIUS VOGEL, 
| K.C.M.G, 


Clytie. By HELEN MATHERS. 

The Tallants of | Sam's Sweetheart. 
Barton. 

In the Lap of Fortune. By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 

Valley of Poppies. The Girl he did not 

Not in Society. Marry. 


Christopher Kenrick. 
Cruel London. 


The Queen of 
Bohemia. 


Bitter Sweets. 


By COL. H. MULLINEUX 
WALMSLEY. 
Branksome Dene: a 


Sea Tale. [Just ready, 








Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


NEW EDITION, Twelfth Thousand. 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 


By G. W. E. RUSSELL, M.P. 
(The ‘* Queen’s Prime Ministers ’’ Series.) 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment and in excel. 
lent taste....A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.” 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
(The ** Queen’s Prime Ministers ”’ Series.) 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Unquestionably the liveliest, not to sey the most superciliously 
cynical and wickedly witty, of phneomanel series.”"— Daily Caronicle. 


THE MEMBER 


FOR 


WROTTENBOROUGH. 

Peet ema earn itd te te 

Pump-handle Court,” &c. With “~y- 4 cover, Suign Wy 
E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 


PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path). By 
GEORG EBERS, Author of “ An Egyptian Princess,”’ &c, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(First Issue in Book Form.) 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 


EMERSON, Author of “ East Coast Yarns,” “ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


loth, 6s. 
“ A remarkable work.” — World. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 


By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G.,&c. With 2 Por- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 

“Abook which is well nies to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the most sane, the most kindly,and the most critical estimate of 
Carlyle as yet published.” en ae Review. 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By ene SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With 3 Portraits, 30 Full-Page and d 44 smaller Ilustra- 
Cae, Bes including 15 Photogravures. Royal S8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, demy 4to, 
boards, with extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS 
= is just ready. 

r. Layard’s book is any - hte subject, and excellent reading 

oul ‘irat to last. a 


THE STORY of KING KING EDWARD and 
NEW WINCHELSEA: the Edification of a Medieval 
Town. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of * Side- 
lights on the Stuarts,” “The Interregnum.”  Illus- 

ted. Square 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 














RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 
WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACEY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 
CHINA, by the =" Wave, New yee, and the 
— City. Mrs. ~~ a — 

th Reports on Butch Trade an n Canada, 
Japa, and China, by Colonel HOWARD ARD VINCENT, 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s.6d. ** Picturesque and practical.”— Globe. 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 
E. J. GOODMAN, Author of ‘ Too Curious,” &c. With 
34 Full-Page Dlustrations and Route Map. Crown vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide "a Daily Telegraph. _ 


THREE FEATHERS 


By WILLIAM BLACK. . 2s. 6d. 
Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Buack’s Novels. 


London : Samrson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 





Lonvon: HUTCHINSON & CO., 





Ricitarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


25, Parernosten Square. 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by the Duc de 
Broglie. Vol. II. translated by Raphaél 
Ledos de Beaufort ; Vols. III.-V. trans- 
lated by Mrs. Angus Hall. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 


Iy the Acapemy for April 18, 1891, in a 
notice of the translation of the first volume 
of Talleyrand’s Memoirs, some remarks 
were made on their authenticity and general 
scope. The translation of the fifth and last 
volume has now been published, and it is 
possible to give an account of the Memoirs 
as a whole, and to point out their import- 
ance to historical students. The original 
sense of disappointment experienced when 
it was made manifest that the cynical 
diplomatist had left no autobiography, but 
only some detached memoranda on particular 
men and particular epochs, and some copies 
of official despatches and private letters 
loosely strung together, has been deepened. 
It may be possible to accept the Duc 
de Broglie’s view that Talleyrand merely 
meant to leave behind him an “ apologia 
pro vita sua,” in which he laid weight only 
on the two periods of his political career, 
his conduct at the Congress of Vienna in 
1814, and in London from 1830 to 1834, 
when he rendered undoubted services to 
France. But in that case it is difficult to 
understand why he should have made the 


Bacourt, who was above all things un homme 
sérieux, should have lent himself to it. 
Fierce has been the controversy over the 
authenticity of the five volumes, which have 
been published almost simultaneously in 
France and England during the last year 
under the title of ‘‘ Talleyrand’s Memoirs.” 
No one has the slightest suspicion that the 
Duc de Broglie tampered with the text 
placed in his hands for publication : his high 
personal character and his conscientiousness 
as an historian forbade the faintest thought 
of such conduct on his part; and his offer 
to place his text at the disposition of 
inquirers is quite unnecessary. It may be 
added also that no better editor could have 
been found, and that his notes are models 
of brevity and accuracy. But the Duc de 
Broglie himself admits that he has printed 
only the copy made by M. de Bacourt, and 
that the original has disappeared. Where is 
this original? Until it has been found and 
examined, an opinion will continue to exist 
that M. De Bacourt ee the papers 
committed to his charge. It isnot probable 
that M. de Bacourt made interpolations ; 
but it is probable that he made considerable 
excisions for the purpose of defending 
the reputation, -as he thought, of the 
illustrious statesman. This view is strongly 
held by M. Aulard and M. Jules Flammer- 
mont, both scholars of repute, the latter of 
whom has had special opportunities of 
judging the capacity and trustworthiness of 
M. de Bacourt as an editor. For it must 
be remembered that M. de Bacourt has up 
to the present time been mainly known 
as the editor of the Correspondance entre 
Mirabeau et la Marck, and M. Jules Flammer- 
mont is the editor of the valuable Corre- 
spondance secréte du Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, 
the Austrian ambassador at Paris, who was 
La Marck’s friend and political adviser. The 
arguments of the two most distinguished 
opponents of the completeness of the Memoirs 
can be read in M. Aulard’s article in the 
Révolution Francaise for April 14, 1891, and 





Stipulation in his will that his Memoirs 
should not be published until thirty years 
after his death, or why his literary executor, 
M. de Bacourt, should have prolonged the 
period for another twenty years. There is 
not a word in the Memoirs likely to offend 
any one, no state secrets are revealed, no 
political intrigues unravelled ; and if they 
had been published at the time of Talley- 
rand’s death, they would have created but 
little sensation. If the old statesman wished 
to play a joke on posterity, he has certainly 
accomplished his end: public expectation 
has been kept awake by the mysterious 
Secrecy preserved ; and when the vaunted 
Memoirs appear, they are found to be 
eutirely devoid of anything requiring 
secrecy. Some reviewers, relying on 
Talleyrand’s reputation as a malicious wit, 
have held the view that the whole affair 
was intended as a posthumous witticism, 
and that the old cynic delighted in the 
idea that historians, who would wait ex- 
pectantly for his memoirs for the keys to 
many riddles, which he alone was known 
to hold, should be utterly foiled. But such 
an idea is too subtle for ordinary minds; 


in that of M. Flammermont in the Revue 
Historique for January-February, 1892. 

In reply, the Duc de Broglie has published 
a preface to vol. v. of the Memoirs, in which 
he defends the reputation of M. de Bacourt, 
and asserts the probability that Talleyrand 
purposely omitted to describe his motives 
and his conduct during the Revolution, the 
Directory, and the Empire. 


‘* When he took up his pen after the Restora- 
tion to which he had so powerfully contributed ” 
says the Duke, ‘‘the Prince de Talleyrand, 
representing as he did legitimate monarchy at 
Vienna, in the presence of assembled Europe, 
must have retained but few ideas and 
traits in common with the Abbé de Péri- 
gord, sitting on the left in the Constituent 
Assembly, and he could scarcely have recog- 
nised this almost effaced likeness of himself 
after so distant a past. He had learned much 
and perhaps also forgotten a little. Many 
resolutions which he had taken during times of 
hope, of disappointment and of anxiety, must 
have appeared to him, if not the result of in- 
fluence against which he was not proof, at least 
necessities to which he must submit. Would he 
not then have hastened to turn over this page 
of his history, in order to arrive rapidly at that 
on which were inscribed the eminent services he 


the benefit of posterity impressions which he 
perhaps no longer retained, which did not cvan 
affect him, or in any case revive their memory.” 
Still more striking is the defence of the 
completeness of the Memoirs given by M. 
Pierre Bertrand in the Revue Historique for 
March-April, 1892. He too defends the 
honesty of M. de Bacourt; and after an 
analysis of Tallyrand’s manner of composi- 
tion, which according to him consisted of 
dictating fragments when he felt in the 
humour, he declares that there never existed 
any regular MS. of the Memoirs. He states 
that M. de Bacourt came into possession of 
a number of loose sheets, written from 
dictation in this fashion, and of a mass of 
correspondence, and that he sorted, arranged, 
and copied all this material in its existing 
form, as handed over to the Duc de Broglie. 
But even if this were the case, and there 
is no reason to doubt M. Bertrand’s state- 
ments, it would be, to put it moderately, 
more satisfactory if M. de Bacourt had also 
carefully preserved these fragments. Who . 
knows but that they — include an in- 
teresting account of Talleyrand’s relations 
with Mirabeau, whose posthumous speech 
he read at the tribune of the Constituent 
Assembly, or of his communications with 
Danton during the latter months of 1792, 
when he undoubtedly inspired that great 
statesman’s foreign policy? With all due 
deference to the Duc de Broglie, it does not 
seem likely that Talleyrand purposely passed 
over the important part he played during 
the Revolution when writing his Recollec- 
tions in however loose a manner. He speaks 
of ‘those liberal and wise principles, of 
which the Revolution of 1789 had showu 
the practical possibility” (vol. iii. p. 226) ; 
and it does appear far more probable that 
M. de Bacourt, possessed with the horror of 
his generation for the events of the Revolu- 
tion, suppressed his patron’s fragments 
concerning this period of his life, with the 
idea that they would throw discredit on the 
reputation of Talleyrand. And the greatest 
argument of all in favour of M. de Bacourt’s 
having done this is the entire absence of 
any justification for the delay in publication, 
directed by Talleyrand’s will. Talleyrand 
must have known that his conduct in 1814 
and in 1830-34 was wholly honourable to 
him, and that it was not necessary to await 
the judgment of posterity on it. But his 
share in the history of the Revolution and 
the Directory stands on a different footing : 
it had been hotly blamed in his lifetime ; 
the contemporaries of his later career could 
not hear of the Revolution without shudder- 
ing at the memory of the Reign of Terror ; 
and he may well have desired to appeal to 
the impartiality of posterity in writing an 
apology for his behaviour during those years 
of his political life. 
Whether complete or not, all historians 
should be thankful for what they have got. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread; and it 
is well to have Talieyrand’s views of certain 
epochs in his career, even if the most 
interesting are left untouched. The division 
of the Memoirs into twelve parts makes it 
easy to give a rapid summary of their con- 
tents, and a mention of the number of pages 
devoted to each will give an idea of the 








and if Talleyrand might have been capable 
of such a design, it is not likely that M. de 


had just rendered to his country? How could 
he linger to recapitulate with complacency for 


proportion allotted to the different subjects. 
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Part i. of vol. i. is entitled ‘“‘The Years 
Preceding the Revolution,” and covers 
in 104 pages the first thirty-seven years 
of Talleyrand’s life, until the dissolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly in 
1791. It is bright and sketchy, but 
contains nothing of historical import- 
ance. Tart ii., on the ‘‘ Duke of Orleans,” 
in 56 pages, contains an attack on that 
unfortunate prince and an exposition of his 
character and policy from an unfavourable 
point of view. Part iii. treats, in78 pages, 
‘The Convention, the Directory, the Con- 
sulate, and the Early Years of the Empire,” 
trom 1791 to 1807. That is to say, it professes 
to describe Talleyrand’s exile during the 
Convention, his tenure of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs under the Directory, his 
share in the coups d'état of 18 Fructidor 
and 18 Brumuaire, the negotiations leading 
to the Treaty of Amiens, and the whole of 
his administration of foreign affairs during 
the early years of the Empire until he was 
replaced by the Duc de Bassano in 1807. 
As can be well imagined, these were the 
most important years of Talleyrand’s life 
and those of his greatest political import- 
ance. Yet they are briefly dismissed with 
u few trifling anecdotes and remarks. Parts 
iv., v.. and vi. on ‘Spanish Affairs, 
1807,” “The Erfurt Interview, 1°08,” and 
on ‘* Napoleon’s Marriage, his Brothers, and 
his Struggle with Pope Pius VIL., 1809- 
1813,” contain 49, 50, and 95 pages 
respectively. They treat of events which 
occurred while Talleyrand was out of office, 
and though interesting enough, and occa- 
sionally throwing new light on the causes 
of Napoleon’s downfall, are quite inadequate 
to the subjects discussed. Perhaps the 
most useful pages are those devoted to the 
Emperor’s quarrel with the Pope, which 
exhibits the weakness of the great man after 
he had become infected with the idea that 
he was a new Charlemagne. Part vii., on 
‘The Fall of the Empire and the Restora- 
tion,” in 101 pages, is far more valuable. 
It contains an elaborate account of the 
proceedings which led to the summoning of 
Louis X VIII. to the throne of France, and 
Talleyrand’s defence of the Kestoration, as 
the one means possible for saving France 
and giving her an intelligible attitude 
towards the victorious European powers. 
Part viii., on the ‘Congress of Vienna,” 
occupies 322 pages, and fills the latter part 
of vol. ii. and the beginning of vol. iii. It con- 
sists mainly of Talleyrand’s official despatches 
and private letters from Vienna to Louis 
XVILL., and its interest has been *omewhat 
discounted by the publication of Pallain’s 
Correspondance inédite de Louts XVIII. et M. 
de Talleyrand some years ago. The Duc de 
Broglie has carefully collated this publica- 
tion from the archives with the copies 
retained by Talleyrand, and has marked all 
the variants, which, as he says, are some- 
times very instructive. The Congress of 
Vienna was Talleyrand’s great diplomatic 
campaign. In it he proved himself the 
Napoleon or rather the Wellington of dip- 
lomatists. Arriving in Vienna the repre- 
sentative of a defeated and discredited 
nation, and at first excluded from the private 
conferences of the ministers of the four 
great powers—Austria, Russia, Prussia, and 





England—he managed, by posing as the 
champion of the smaller powers, and then 
by skilfully taking advantage of internal 
dissensions, to become the arbiter of the 
Congress, and eventually, by a secret treaty, 
united England, Austria, and France against 
Prussia and Russia. ‘The history of the 
great Congress cannot be too minutely 
studied, and a fresh perusal of Talleyrand’s 
letters and despatches only confirms the 
high opinion generally held of his extra- 
ordinary skill in managing men. Part ix., 
in 78 pages, discusses the Second Restoration 
in 1815 after the final defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo. It is cleverly written, and 
ends with Talleyrand’s final resignation of 
the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Parts x., xi., and xii., which fill the latter 
half of vol. iii. and the whole of vols. iv. 
and v., treat in 762 pages of Talleyrand’s 
embassy to London in 1830 to 1834. This 
is far the longest and far the most im- 
portant portion of the whole. It is not 
too much to say that it can never be 
neglected by any student of the period of 
the Revolution of 1830. Both the official 
documents and the private letters it contains 
are of the greatest value, and they are most 
admirably edited by the Duc de Broglie. 
Europe was at the time in a state of commo- 
tion, which was far more widespread than 
during the days of the Revolution and the 
Empire. Civil war was raging in Spain 
and Portugal; Belgium had torn itself away 
from the hated union with Holland; and 
France had just replaced Charles X. by 
Louis Philippe. The attitude of the monarchs 
of the Holy Alliance was doubtful; and 
it was expected that the concert of 1814 and 
1815 would be renewed, and that an effort 
would be made by the great powers which 
had overthrown Napoleon to restore order 
and the arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna. At this juncture, Talleyrand was 
sent as ambassador to London, and shortly 
afterwards the Reform ministry was formed 
in England with Lord Palmerston as Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
position of affairs was critical, and a great 
European war seemed imminent. But the 
diplomatic skill of Talleyrand, and the sound 
common sense of Palmerston, averted the 
danger, and when the former left in London 
in 1834 all fear of a general war was at an 
end. The monarchy of July in France was 
recognised everywhere; Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was firmly seated on the 
throne of Belgium ; Dom Miguel was driven 
from Portugal, and Spain was for a time at 
peace. 

In addition to the twelve parts just sum- 
marised, Talleyrand’s Memoirs contain a 
note in vol. iii. (pp. 206-223) defending 
himself from the charge of being responsible 
for the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, and 
an appendix in vol. v, (pp. 337-392) on 
the character and administration of the Duc 
de Choiseul. This appendix is in point of 
style the gem of the work. It is exquisitely 
written, and loses some of its charm in the 
process of translation. The cynical abbé of 
the ancien régime, the malicious wit of the 
last century, is to be seen in every line, and 
the political reflections suggested are wise 
and well considered. The account of the 
intrigues by which Choiseul rose to power 











and of those by which he was driven from 
the ministry through the influence of 
Mme. du Barry, is suggestive of the pro- 
fligacy of the times of his youth; while the 
comparison of the two famous mistresses of 
Louis XV. is characteristic of the pungency 
of his style, and deserves quotation if only 
on account of its contrast with the usual 
descriptions of the two women. 


‘‘Mme. de Pompadour,” he says, “had very 
little mind; her blue eyes, possessing neither 
brilliancy nor vivacity, betrayed the emptiness 
of her head. Although she had been brought 
up and had lived in the financial society of 
Paris, which at that time was rather distin- 
guished, her style was bad, and her language 
was vulgar—faults which she was not able to 
correct even at Versailles. She differed in every 
way from Mme. du Barry, who, though less 
well educated, had succeeded in acquiring a 
sufficiently pure style of conversation. Mume. 
du Barry’s eyes were not so large, but they 
were intelligent ; her face was well formed, and 
her hair was extremely beautiful; she liked 
conversation, and had caught the art of telling 
a story brightly. They both possessed the art of 
lying to perfection ”’ (vol. v., p. 388). 


H. Morse Srernens. 








The Naulahka, A Story of West and East. 
By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Bal- 
estier. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Kirttne has fallen for the time a 
victim to a disease that has proved fatal 
to many modern novelists—numely, over- 
production. It is not many years since he 


first became known to the Anglo-Indian 


public, and it seems but a few weeks ago 
that Mr. Andrew Lang was extolling in 
Longman’s Magazine a little book called 
Departmental Ditties by the young writer. 
Yet during the last two or three years 
volumes of sturies, collections of verse, and 
newspaper articles have succeeded each 
other with such startling rapidity that, even 
allowing for the fact that some of these 
were but republications of earlier work, 
Mr. Kipling’s sincerest admirers have feared 
for the great reputation so suddenly ac- 
quired. Barrack Room Ballads and half-a- 
dozen stories in Zife’s Ilandicap in some 
measure restored the confidence that had 
been not a little shaken by Zhe Light that 
Failed, a novel which, in spite of several 
striking passages, betrayed signs of hurry 
and what looked like carelessness. 

But the rough-hewn journalistic style 
that gives Mr. Kipling’s short stories their 
power and grip is not suited altogether to 
longer and more intricate narrative. The 
qualities that go to make a novel of 400 
pages interesting and admirable are, in 
fact, different in many ways from those 
which enable a man to strike out a brave 
story in a few swift and telling paragraphs ; 
and Mr. Kipling does not yet possess them. 
Even M. de Maupassant, king of the short 
story, is but a skilful amateur at the regular 
novel. Moreover, in Zhe Naulahka Mr. 
Kipling has hampered himself by taking 
Mr. Balestier into partnership. Literary 
partnerships are seliiom happy, and this last 
is no exception to the rule. Indeed, it is 
almost time that an authoritative edict were 
issued against these unfortunate combina- 
tions. Mr. Stevenson has suffered severely 
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more than once by admitting another to share | strange, almost pathetic, a of pride 


his labours. The delicate style and fan-! and simplicity in the royal chil 


tastic humour of the New Arabian Nights de- 
generated into careless English and farcical 
extravagance in Jn the Wrong Box and The 
Dynamiter. Collaborators in literary work 
should be something more than kin. They 
must think and speak and feel alike; they 
must be in all things as necessary to each 
other as were the brothers De Goncourt : 
then there is some chance of the partner- 
ship succeeding. But Mr. Balestier, though 
not destitute of a certain merit and dis- 
tinction, is by no means the alter ego of Mr. 
Kipling ; and a novel, in the composition of 
which each of them was to have his fair 
say, was necessarily doomed to be in part a 
failure. 

Yet Zhe Naulahka contains passages of 
great merit. There are descriptions scat- 
tered through its pages which no one but 
Mr. Kipling could have written, while the 
early chapters giving the history of Topas 
City and the aspirations of its inhabitants 
are well done and have the touch of the 
novel rather than the tale. The main idea, 
too, ‘dealing with the dead East from the 
standpoint of the living West,” that living 
West being Western America, is both clever 
and original. Possibly either Mr. Balestier 
(who would seem to be a more minute and 

inful workman than Mr. Kipling) or Mr. 
Kipling might have done full justice to it 
separately. But as their joint book comes 
to us, it is a succession of brilliant scenes 
interlarded with scenes that are far from 
brilliant. 

Without betraying the writer’s effects, 
one may give the outline of their story. 
Nicholas Tarvin is swayed by two great 
wishes, one to marry Kate Sheriff, the other 
to bring a line of railroad (known as the 
Three C’s) to Topaz, his native city. Kate 
feels called upon to minister to the women 
of India; and while Tarvin debates with 
himself whether he shall follow her there, 
he discovers that if he can win the Naulahka, 
a necklace of fabulous beauty and value, 
for the wife of the president of the Three C’s, 
she will persuade her husband to make 
Topaz its terminus, and so for ever destroy 
the claims to superiority put forth by the 
neighbouring city of Russler. As Kate’s 
new home is also the home of the Naulahka, 
he determines to go to India and win 
them both ; so that, on her arrival at Gokral 
Seetarun, she finds him already settled 
at the rest house. At last Kate, who has 
been managing the native hospital, consents 
to marry him and return to Topaz, for a 
wild fakir has cheated her of her patients, 
and the favourite wife of the Maharaja has 
several times tried to poison her and the 
little Maharaj Kunwar, who has been placed 
under her care. The climax of the story is 
reached when Tarvin who, after many perils 
has possessed himself of the string of jewels, 
has to choose between Kate and the 
Naulahka. 

The most fascinating and not the least 
important person in the drama is the little 
Indian prince. Few authors understand 
children so well as Mr. Kipling, few enter 
further into their thoughts and whims, for 
even Mr. Stevenson’s interest in childhood 
is mostly autobiographic and personal. The 





is vividly 
suggested. Tarvin himself is not nearly so 
successful. He is living and forcible and 
commands attention, but scarcely respect or 
liking. Throughout the book it is difficult 
to tell whether he desires more to win Kate 
or the Naulahka, so that the scene in which 
he promptly decides between them is a little 
unconvincing. Kate is even more unsatis- 
factory than Tarvin, for after the opening 
chapter she dwindles into a tearful shadow, 
and one longs to get back to the railroad 
president’s frivolous but charming wife, who 
“always threw her head back when she 
laughed ; it showed her throat.” 

It is fair to add that whoever reads this 
novel will find much of it hard to forget. 
There is a wonderful meeting of Tarvin and 
Sitabhai at the tank, when the cunning 
woman, jealous of the plain queen, whose 
son’s life she covets that her own may 
inherit the throne, is conquered by the 
quiet deliberation of the ‘strange English- 
man who is not an Englishman.” There 
are good scenes between Tarvin and the 
opium-sodden Maharaja; and the story of 
the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the best passages in modern fiction. 

That the novel is not wholly good is due 
in part to those excellences which are also 
Mr. Kipling’s limitations; in part to the 
fact that the authors have stultified them- 
selves by collaboration ; but chiefly because 
it has lacked that careful and sustained 
labour without which no story of this length 
can ever be completely successful. 

: Percy ADDLESHAW. 








To the Snows of Tibet through China. By 
A. E. Pratt. (Longmans.) 


NeErTHER by a noble rage for geographical 
research, nor by the hope of finding new 
markets and unbeaten tracts for trade, nor 
yet by the special inducement which ac- 
cording to Marco Polo makes the adjoining 
region a very pleasant place for young fellows 
to go to, was Mr. Pratt impelled to set forth 
ona long and difficult journey to the Tibetan 
frontier. He is a naturalist ; and a country 
to be interesting to him must be a good 
collecting ground, must be what he says 
the neighbourhood of Wan-nien-ssu is— 
rich in species. As a collector he seems 
to have been extremely successful. The 
birds and fishes, reptiles and _ insects, 
he brought back with him will occupy 
the attention of naturalists for a long time 
tocome. A list of them, all but the Lepi- 
doptera which are still being classified, is 
printed as an appendix. This magnificent 
accumulation is the reward of more than 
three years’ toil in the heart of China and on 
the borders of Tibet. The arduous condi- 
tions under which it was got together may 
be learnt from the traveller’s narrative, 
wherein also will be found much interesting 
information about the Fauna and Flora of 
South-Western China. But while, on the 
one hand, the book does not profess to give 
a complete and properly digested summary 
of the author’s scientific researches, its value 
from a geographical point of view is lessened 
by the fact that Mr. Pratt’s predecessors 





have written better and more detailed 
accounts of the country he traversed. The 
Yang-tse Kiang to its highest navigable 
point has been minutely described by a 
long series of travellers, from Captain 
Blakiston down to Mr. Archibald Little. 
Of the country onwards to Ta’tsien-lu or 
Darchendo, one may read in half a dozen 
other books of travel. Excepting for a few 
miles, all Mr. Pratt’s routes had been 
trodden by either Mr. T. T. Cooper, Capt. 
Gill, Mr. Baber, or Mr. Alexander Hosie. 
This of course is not Mr. Pratt’s fault, but 
it may abate a reader’s enthusiasm. 

Mr. Pratt twice visited the now famous 
mountain not inappropriately called O-mi, 
the wonders of which were first described 
by Mr. Baber. A few slight divergencies 
in the accounts given by the two travellers 
may be noted. Near the “Temple of 
a Thousand Years,” which Mr. Baber calls 
the ‘‘Myriad Year Monastery,” Mr. Pratt 
took a photograph of a very large Buddha. 
The image, he says, was mado of clay and 
gilt; but it was probably the same one seen 
by Mr. Baber, and believed by him to be 
pure copper. Mr. Pratt, who for a scientific 
man is singularly vague in his descriptions, 
merely says it was a very large statue. 
Mr. Baber estimated its height at 25 ft. 
or more, adding that it is in a rude and 
archaic style, and is reputed to be the oldest 
image on the mountain. Unfortunately Mr. 
Pratt’s photograph has not been engraved. 
A full and particular account of the various 
colossal figures to be seen in different parts 
of China would be interesting. Opposite 
Kia-ting-fu Mr. Pratt saw a seated Buddha, 
at least 150 ft. high, cut out of the red 
sandstone. Mr. Baber, however, says that 
only the face of this figure shows traces of 
the sculptor’s hand, being roughly rounded 
from a projecting rock, and furnished with 
a plaster nose six feet long. Mendez Pinto 
avers that, on the journey from Northern 
China to Tongking, he saw an iron statue 
upwards of thirty fathoms high. Not far 
from the gilt or copper Buddha mentioned 
above, Mr. Pratt saw the bronze elephant 
with six tusks also described by Mr. Baber. 
“Who the workmen were,” Mr. Pratt 
write:, ‘‘ it is, I believe, impossible to find 
out, and also why the elephant has been 
introduced.” His predecessor quotes the 
Chinese Topography in which this remark- 
able monument is said to date from 
the third century of our era, and he 
concludes that the artificers were Indian 
Buddhists. As regards the figure seated in 
a huge lotus flower on the elephant’s back, 
Mr. Baber was told by the monks that it 
was not a Buddha, as Mr. Pratt thinks, but 
an image of the patron saint of the mountain, 
the patriarch P’su, also called, according 
to Dr. Edkins, Samantabhadra. Like Mr. 
Baber, Mr. Pratt wasregaled with the wonder- 
ful tea found on Mount O-mi, a tea which has 
a natural taste of sugar. He seems, how- 
ever, to have overlooked the fact recorded 
by Mr. Hosie, that it is not tea at all, but 
Viburnum phlebotrichum. Where Mr. Pratt 
has the advantage over Mr. Baber is in the 
sight he obtained of the “‘ Glory of Buddha.” 
Mr. Baber heard of this marvel; but 
although he ascended to the ‘Golden 
Summit,” and standing on the edge of the 
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** Cliff of Suicides ’’—a tremendous precipice 
a mile and more from brow to foot—gazed 
into the abyss below, he saw only floating 
clouds of mist. Mr. Pratt is more fortunate, 
for he has seen the Fo-kuang, the “ Glory 
of Buddha.” On his second visit to the 
Golden Summit, the Glory was revealed to 
him twice. He believes it to be a reflection 
of the sun thrown upon clouds half way 
down the precipice; and describes it as a 
golden disc surrounded by radiating pris- 
matic bars, which scintillate and change 
colour as they revolve. All this, however, 
and a good deal more besides, may be found 
in Mr. Baber’s pages ; for though Mr. Baber 
did not see the Glory himself, he had an 
account of it from two missionaries. It 
is Mr. Baber, too, and not Mr. Pratt, who 
relates various local traditions about O-mi : 
how pilgrims lost in the forest come on a 
sudden to spacious halls wherein are golden 
images on jewelled thrones, and where they 
themselves are feasted by ministering 
priests; how others wander mile after mile 
through a measureless cave, lit up by no 
earthly light, and at length fall asleep to find 
themselves on awakening transported to the 
“ Golden Summit.” 

Another remarkable mountain, in the 
‘* Province of the Four Waters,” which was 
visited by Mr. Pratt, is Mount Wa, described 
by Mr. Baber as a flight of thirteen steps 
each 180 feet high by 30 feet broad. But 
Mr. Pratt does little else than quote his 
predecessor’s description. Mr. Pratt, too, 
was told that the wild ox is found in the 
neighbourhood, and he supposes the animal 
to be the Budorcas of Pore David. He 
might have noticed Mr. Baber’s suggestion, 
accepted by Sir Henry Yule, that these 
wild oxen are the Beyamini, “ the very wild 
and fierce animals” Marco Polo speaks of. 

Further information would also be accept- 
able concerning the ancient cave dwellings 
on the banks of the Min river. Mr. Pratt, 
indeed, did go ashore and examine them. 
‘* These caves,’’ he writes, ‘‘ were made for 
dwellings by a race which inhabited the 
country before the Chinese drove them out, 
and are probably very ancient ;” but this is 
hardly more satisfactory than Mr. Baber’s 
tentative suggestion that they are of un- 
known date, and were made for an unex- 
plained purpose by a people of doubtful 
antiquity. 1f, however, as some authorities 
hold, they were Buddhist monasteries, it 
would be worth while to compare them with 
the cave dwellings at Panjdeh on the 
Afghan frontier, said by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son to date from the first century A.p., and 
to be the work of Buddhist ascetics; and 
with other cave dwellings of a similar kind 
in Central Asia and Baluchistan. 

Regarded merely as a story of adventure, 
to be told with the aid of a magic-lantern to 
some not over critical audience, to whom 
the names of Gill and Baber are scarcely 
known, Mr. Pratt’s narrative is admirable. 
Doubtless, too, the general reader would 
rather be amused than instructed, and will 
derive more entertainment from the anecdote 
of the artful native who tried to palm off on 
the traveller some boars’ tusks and porcu- 
pines’ quills as the teeth and whiskers of a 
monstrous tiger, or from the account of the 
Tibetan race meeting at Ta’tsien-lu, than 








he would find in learned and abstruse 
dissertations. Mr. Pratt was not to be 
taken in with the tusks and quills, but the 
Chinese skipper of his boat got the better 
of him. This man persuaded his employer 
that it would be as well to fly a flag, 
and accordingly procured a ‘‘ number one 
piecee” flag, which, it turned out after- 
wards, bore the device of a British Am- 
bassador. Under its protection the guileful 
Chinaman smuggled large quantities of salt, 
musk, and medicines past the Customs’ 
posts. 

The book is well illustrated; but, in 
addition to the map of the route from 
Kia-ting-fu to Ta’tsien-lu, there should 
have been a general map of the Yang-tse 
Valley. The absence of an index is an 
even more serious defect. 

SrerHeN WHEELER. 








Studies at Leisure. By W. L. Courtney. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


A reprint of scattered articles from the 
magazines always appears to need some 
apology for its existence. Unless they are 
held together in a unity of common subject, 
of new and fruitful critical method, of 
special and delightful style, such collections 
often fail to charm: they have an air of 
bookmaking ; they irritate the reader more 
than they profit him. Mr. Courtney’s new 
volume is exceptionally discursive: you 
have here a study of Ibsen or of Anatole 
France, there a series of philosophical 
essays, the fine flower of many Greats 
leetures; in this corner a sketch of ‘ Old 
Oxford Revels,” in that a contribution to 
the solving or perhaps the darkening of the 
perpetual problems of religion. And for 
prelude to them all comes a bit of drama, 
an attempt at a one-act play on the death 
of Christopher Marlowe. Amid this quaintly- 
assorted fellowship the unfortunate critic 
moves rather aimlessly: his shafts wing 
themselves against isolated points ; he can- 
not, if he would, see the book steadily and 
see it whole. 


And yet, after all, there is something in 


the character thereof, in this very hetero- 
geneity, consonant to the mind of the 
author. Mr. Courtney, like some other 
critics, is for ever ‘‘ wandering between two 
worlds,” shifting on strange Denetsls from 
one of two independent lines of culture to 
the other, from the mental attitude of the 
scientist to that of the man of letters. At 
one moment he breathes the proper academic 
spirit: amorous of method, of precise truth, 
of exact and subtle definition; at another 
there sounds suddenly a note of the literary 
temper, with its tendency to the picturesque, 
its love for the presentment rather than for 
the matter presented. The first mood, for 
instance, is dominant in the analysis of 
Locke, the second in the paper on the 
irony of Descartes. Or again, it is the 
philosophy tutor who writes the essay on 
‘‘ Personality,” the student of literature 
who discusses Ibsen and modernity as re- 
flected in the art of Ibsen. 

With regard to this essay on “ Per- 
sonality,” I should like to offer a few 
criticisms. It is a somewhat inconclusive 


{handling of a well-worn theme. But it 










seems only fair ‘to add that, as the problem 
of personality is obviously insoluble, it is 
perhaps the better course to state it rightly 
and to leave it there. Mr. Courtney’s state- 
ment is eminently lucid and just. At times, 
however, there is a certain superficiality 
about it, which recurs elsewhere in his 
philosophic work, and recalls the famous 
definition of another writer as ‘‘a philosopher 
amongst journalists, and a journalist 
amongst philosophers.” Thus, in dealing 
with the relations between brain and mind, 
Mr. Courtney writes : 


“Ina few years [i.e., during child-life] the 
mind has sollake blossomed forth in a mar- 
vellous way, but there has been but little 
change in the so-called physical basis. No new 
organs have been formed within the cranium ; 
there is an increase of the brain substance, but 
it is a gradually diminishing increase which by 
no means corresponds with the enormous mental 
growth.” 
Surely it is crude to suppose that brain 
development must needs mean increase of 
size. 

** It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make men better be.’’ 

It is rather growth in complexity of organ- 
isation that is in question—the setting up 
of new and manifold paths of connexion 
between the cortical areas, in correspondence 
with that aspect of mental growth which 
the laws of association are an attempt to 
express. Mr. Courtney is more happy 
when he goes on to insist on the import- 
ance of attention — that is, will in a 
rudimentary form—as a psychical factor in 
personality. 

I cannot profess to be greatly fascinated 
by the dramatic sketch included in this 
volume, ‘* Kit Marlowe’s Death.” In poetry, 
in style, in imaginative intensity, it is as far 
inferior to Horne’s play as it probably 
excels it in acting capabilities. And it was 
at least audacious to borrow fora “ curtain ” 
the same quotation—effective enough—from 
“‘ Doctor Faustus,’”’ which Horne had already 
made use of for a similar purpose. The 
character of Marlowe is well sustained, and 
the dialogue, if a little stiff, is adequate—for 
the stage. But by printing the piece, Mr. 
Courtney claims for it to be something more ; 
he presents it as an experiment in the 
literary drama. The chief quality entitling 
it to this description is the flavour of 
reminiscence, of allusion, which hangs about 
it. The introduction, for example, into 
Marlowe’s dying speech of quotations from 
his plays is fairly impressive. Unfortunately, 
such touches only appeal to Elizabethan 
scholars, and these cannot fail to take amiss 
the inaccuracy of many of them. The play 
is a revel of anachronisms. Let me lay a 
finger upon some. The date of Marlowe’s 
death is rightly given as 1593; yet one 
may count four or five phrases manifestly 
suggested by passages in “ Hamlet,” of 
which even the first imperfect version cannot 
well be earlier than 1601. Mr. Courtney 
does not, I suppose, wish to hint that the 
primitive revenge-play, bought probably 
from Lord Pembroke’s men, and vitalised 
by Shakspere, is to be set to the credit of 
Marlowe. There are certainly no grounds 
for such a theory. Then, again, the ‘‘ mighty 
line” of Marlowe, of which the poet is 
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made to speak, is surely taken from Ben 
Jonson’s lines to Shakspere, published in 
1623. Finally, there is no record of any 
‘“‘ young school-boy essays of mistranslating 
Virgil” to be attributed to Marlowe. He 
translated or paraphrased Ovid, Lucan, the 
pseudo-Musaeus, and probably Coluthus, 
but not Virgil. On the whole, Mr. Court- 
ney’s book must be dismissed as more 
suggestive than satisfactory. 
Epuunp K. Cuamsers. 








The Sabbath in Puritan New England. By 
Alice Morse Earle. (Hodder & Stoughton). 


Social and Present Day Questions. By Frederic 
W. Farrar. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


AN HIsToricaL account of Puritan worship 
in New England comes to hand at the same 
time as a volume of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
sermons. Those eminently practical Puritans 
spending the “‘ Lord’s day” in their meeting 
house under the most uncomfortable con- 
ditions can have little in common with the 
congregation which assembles for a brief 
service in Westminster Abbey or St. Mar- 
garet’s Church and listens for half-an-hour 
to the Archdeacon’s rounded periods. In 
the Puritans, with their hard heads and 
hard hearts, we have one extreme of 
Christian worship, while latitudinarian 
Episcopalians, with an overplus of senti- 
mentality, are almost at the other. 

The story of the Puritan Sabbath is told 
with much humour, notwithstanding that it 
is good history, well based on solid fact. 
Naturally enough, the Puritans themselves 
failed to perceive the humorous aspect of 
their situation and surroundings. What- 
ever Dr. Watis may say to the contrary, 
their form of religion was designed to make 
their pleasures less, or to annihilate them if 
it were possible. We are not to suppose 
enjoyment really was stamped out; but it 
existed in spite of religion, and not in con- 
cert with it, and was unauthorised and 
unofficial even when not actually unlawful. 
There could be no enjoyment during those 
long Sabbath hours spent in the uncushioned 
and unwarmed meeting house. Even the 
sweet oblivion of sleep was denied to the 
tired worshippers, for the tithingman was 
ever on the alert and ready to apply the 
hard end of his long wand to the Tendo of 
the men and the feathered end to the faces 
of the women to bring them back to con- 
sciousness. Yet the proposal to introduce a 
little comfort in the shape of a stove was 
regarded with as much horror as the Free- 
Kirk men felt about the “ kist o’ whistles.” 
In one parish a good anti-stove lady fainted 
from the excessive heat on the first Sunday 
the new stove appeared ; ignorant, until too 
late, of the fact that the stove had not been 
lighted. Out of the very endurance of these 
miseries of life, a certain grim enjoyment 
may have been drawn; but of intentional 
ails to enjoyment there was none, and for 
many generations efforts merely for the relief 
of misery were not entertained. 

With a keener sense of humour the 
Puritans would probably have gained in 
moral uprightness as well as in bodily ease. 
The incongruity between the extravagant 
self-renunciation of their religious pro- 


fession and the very worldly character of 
their actual lives would then have struck 
them as an absurdity. As things were, the 
desperate necessity for keeping up pious 
appearances led to a good deal of hypocrisy. 
Social and Church recognition being their 
measure of virtue, the unpardonable sin 
consisted not in sinning, but in being found 
out. Coercive and repressive measures do 
something to improve behaviour; but if 
virtue is to be served, men must be put on 
their honour, and imbued with a sense of 
their personal responsibility ; and here the 
Puritan system failed. 

The New England Puritans of two cen- 
turies ago made it unlawful for a woman to 
kiss her child ‘‘on the Sabbath or fasting 
day,” fined lovers for ‘‘sitting together on 
the Lord’s Day under an apple tree,” and 
placed Captain Kemble in the stocks for the 
‘lewd and unseemly behaviour ”’ of kissing 
his wife ‘‘ publicquely ” on the Sabbath day 
—the occasion being that when, returning 
home after a three years’ voyage, he met 
her on the doorstep of his house. Yet they 
were heavy drinkers of rum and “ flip,” and 
their hearts were not in their religion but 
in their business, so that even in the noon- 
house, between the services, they transacted it 
whenever minister, deacons, and tithing-men 
were out of hearing. Nevertheless, beneath 
the appearances, where the true nature of 
the men and women could assert itself, the 
rugged integrity and sturdy independence 
with which they are popularly credited, 
may assuredly be eal In non-Puritan 
religious circles to-day there may be less 
hypocrisy, but it is not certain there is more 
or as much earnestness. Hard benches, 
cold rooms, the denial of luxury in general, 
served in some cases, no doubt, as tests 
of sincerity. The Catholic Church, with 
its fasts and penances has always recog- 
vised a similar necessity. But from the 
modern Episcopal system discomfort 
and humiliation have been carefully 
eliminated. The sermons are made as com- 
fortable as the cushioned pews. Even 
general allusions to modern sin—much more 
direct personal allusions to persons present 
—are in bad form. The judicious preacher 
contents himself with denouncing Jezebel 
and Jacob, or if he be exceptionally bold, in 
condemning such vague abstractions as 
‘‘ Unbelief” and ‘ Atheism.” The con- 
gregation do, indeed, at each service confess 
themselves ‘‘miserable sinners,” but only 
collectively, in a musical way, which re- 
moves the sting; and the sin continues 
while the misery is shirked. 


No divine of the present day is more 
popular than Archdeacon Farrar. He has 
a talent for saying popular things in a bold 
and fearless way. He has the courage of 
his opinions, which, however, are never very 
eccentric. 
grapple even with bogies of one’s own 
creation. 
by boldly attacking the doctrine of eternal 


tude? In the present volume he makes an 
equally heroic attack on what he names 
‘‘atheism,” and it is safe to say nine out of 
every ten of his hearers and readers will 
admire him for it. He is the master of a 








flowing style which in pulpit discourses 


makes a little thought go a long way. The 
present volume will do nothing to injure his 
reputation ; for, whatever he discusses, be it 
citizenship, social amelioration, national 
duties, General Grant, General Garfield, or 
Dean Stanley, if he does not enlighten much, 
he certainly does not shock. He belongs to 
the “liberal” religious school in the Church 
of England, to which Dean Stanley and 
Robertson of Brighton belonged; but his 
liberalism and theirs are not precisely the 
same thing, while his writings, unlike theirs, 
are not virile. Yet he has this advantage 
over them, that his books are more popular. 
As there is a demand for such work as his, 
it is as well it should be supplied. We do 
not think it can do any harm. It may 
do a little good: milk and water nourish 
babes where meat would kill. And to 
those who do not admire it, it is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times. 
Watter Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS, 
That Wild Wheel. By Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


No Compromise. By Helen F. Hethering- 
ton and the Rev. Darwin Burton. In 3 


vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Westover’s Ward. By Algernon Ridgeway. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

For God and the Czar. By J. E. Muddock. 
(Newnes. ) 

The Poison of Asps. By R. Orton Prowse. 
(Methuen. ) 

My Stewardship. By E. McQueen Gray. 
(Methuen. ) 

A London Cobweb. By Christian Lys. 
(Trischler.) 


Tr the mantle of Jane Austen were awaiting 
a suitable recipient in the present genera- 
tion, there would be a difficulty in finding 
anyone with a better claim to its reversion 
than Frances Trollope. Admitting what it is 
perhaps heresy to dispute, namely, that the 
author of Pride and Prejudice was as profound 
an exponent of human character, and alto- 
gether as exceptionally great a writer of 
fiction, as Macaulay has described her, we 
may yet allow that there is room for humble 
imitation, to say nothing of absolute rivalry. 
Frances Trollope has never yet written a 
weak or uninteresting novel. This of itself is 
something, in an age when every germ of 
incipient genius is pounced upon by the 
enterprising publisher and suomitted toa 
hothouse régime, productive for the most 
part of quickly developed but flabby 
tropical growths, in place of the sturdy 
though slow products of unassisted 
nature. The author of Zhat Wild Wheel, 





It requires courage of a kind to | 
Did he not win himself a name | 


damnation amid the plaudits of the multi-| 


though her work has been conditioned 
by the exigencies of having to contri- 
bute portions of it piecemeal to a 
weekly periodical, does not seem to have 
suffered in the process. As usual, her tale 
is distinguished by tho introduction of a 


remarkably large number of characters— 
too large a number, indeed, one would think 
for the readers of a serial story to holl 
conveniently in their heads; but this is not 
As usual, nearly 


, of much consequence. 
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every character introduced bears a distinct 
stamp of individuality, and irresistibly calls 
to mind someone or other we all have known 
in rea] life. The book before us has at least 
a score of prominent personages in it, every 
one of them representing some separate type 
of humanity. The title is borrowed from 
Tennyson’s familiar song, ‘‘ Turn, Fortune, 
turn thy Wheel” ; and the story is chiefly 
concerned with episodes in the life of a 
family named Hughes, once in prosperous 
circumstances, but brought down to poverty 
by a series of mischances. As is invariably 
the case with this author’s novels, the 
plot is quite an unimportant feature, but 
the art is apparent everywhere. With a 
style which may be described as perfectly 
quiet, and even homely, she is often delight- 
fully epigrammatic ; and in point of descrip- 
tive fidelity, though the middle classes of 
society are her favourite theme, she is 
equally at home when portraying either the 
higher or the lower grades. There is also 
another point to which the present reviewer is 
pledged to draw attention. Frances Trollope 
never abuses good taste, after the foolish 
manner so constantly adopted now by lady 
novelists, by introducing, as a leadin 
feature, the superior woman, and, as a foul 
to her, the unintellectual man. She is so 
perfectly fair in her distribution of honours, 
that one is inclined, with a subdued feeling 
of amusement, to attribute the general effect 
to a designed effort of diplomacy on the 
part of the author. In Zhat Wild Wheel, if 
Miss Judith Hughes is the sweetest and 
most lovable old spinster in the world, her 
nephew, William, is the most unselfish and 
amiable of men; if Barbara Copley is the 
most delightful of heroines, there is no 
doubt that Gilbert Hazel is perfectly worthy 
of her. And so throughout. Moreover, 
there is a sunny optimism pervading all 
Frances Trollope’s fiction which is acceptable 
both to men and women, and a plentiful- 
ness of lovemaking which is specially attrac- 
tive to the latter. That her descriptions 
are replete with quiet humour would 
scarcely need mention, if it were not for a 
tendency observable here and there to force 
a joke by scarcely worthy means. The 
omission of aspirates, for instance, in the 
conversation of wealthy and pretentious 
but uneducated people, may be taken for 
— and need not find a place in print. 
his is, however, a trivial fault: it is 
almost the only one which criticism can 
detect in Frances Trollope’s handiwork. 


The concluding paragraph of No Com- 
promise will, better than anything else, give 
the keynote of the whole work. 


** As we close these pages there is danger in 
the air, for the battle is raging, and the 
champions of Christianity are bound to show 
their colours. As one untruth is always the 
precursor of another, so one compromise ever 
requires a second to cover it. The Board School 
system is producing its natural effect, and free 
education is only a further betrayal of prin- 
ciple. The voluntary schools in large towns, 
especially those of the North, cannot stand 
against it; and, consequently, they will be 
brought under a Board, which will be another 
blow struck at the Church as our educator. 
Some may say it is too late to cry out, others 
that it is fortunate that the Bill comes to us 
from our friends and not from our foes; but it 





would be just as sensible to assert that it is 
better to be wounded by a friend than an 
enemy. On the other hand, it is never too late 
to mend. If we held our tongues in the past, 
that is no reason why we should t be silent in the 
present crisis. Let every Christian, to whatever 
sect he may belong, lay this truth to his heart, 
that the Church of God can never make the 
smallest compromise with secularity in any 
form whatever.” 

It will easily be gathered from the above 
that the whole book is a piece of special 
pleading in favour of the Church of England 
and her teaching. Our business is, of 
course, merely to examine the work as a 
novel. Few stories of a didactic or polemical 
type have ever attained any great degree of 
popularity, and No Compromise is certainly 
not likely to add to their number. The 
book opens fairly well with an adventure in 
the Rocky Mountains ; but the joint authors 
so quickly settle down to the controversial 
matter which they have principally at heart, 
that, although a cricket match and a fox- 
hunt—both rather amateurishly described— 
with some other incidental occurrences, are 
introduced as make-weights, the whole 
action of the story really turns upon the 
election tactics adopted by the Church 
party in a manufacturing town, as opposed 
to the endeavours made by another body of 
the inhabitants, led by a large local employer 


of labour, to introduce a Board School. The | Pp 


general tone of the book will, of course, 
commend itself to those who favour its 
point of view; whether the spirit which 
ervades its narratives and descriptions—as, 
or instance, in vol. iii., P- 102, where a 
sweep mounted on a donkey ‘painted a 
brilliant blue from the the tip of its tail 
to the end of its nose” is quoted as a 
triumphant electioneering manoeuvre in the 
interests of the Church—is always in very 
= taste, may be open to question. And 
the narrative not only gives offence by its 
assumption of superiority, but it is dull 
into the bargain. 


A careful perusal of Westover’s Ward 
has not led to the conclusion that it 
possesses anything more than average 
merit. The scene is laid in the United 
States, and the story is American through- 
out. The person in whom we are specially 
invited to interest ourselves is a half-breed 
of particularly captivating beauty, who at 
the outset is introduced to us as a fugitive 
escaping from the Mexican, a man only one 
degree removed from a savage, who has 
made her his wife. Two Americans, 
travelling companions, named Harrison and 
Westover, fall in with this woman, Angela 
Prentiss, and befriend her. The woman 
takes to the stage, and secures at once a 
host of dangerous admirers; and Prentiss, 
her husband, perishing soon afterwards in 
amine accident, Westover, in a quixotic fit 
of devotion, marries her, in order to obtain 
the right of keeping her out of harm. The 
author is evidently a man of culture, and 
his book is carefully written ; but there is 
not much more to be said for it. Its great 
defect is that it is impossible to get up 
much enthusiasm on behalf of the promi- 
nent female character-—it would be an 
abuse of terms to call her heroine—Angela 
Prentiss. She is a soulless, illiterate, in- 





tractable little creature, with all the frivo- 
lous instincts of a thoroughly weak and 
unprincipled woman strongly developed, 
wal with nothing but her beauty to com- 
mend her. Soon after marrying her, 
Westover loses his life; and in the third 
volume we are told how she was received 
by the Westovers, an aristocratic old family, 
at Lady’s Meade, their Virginian home, 
where she distinguishes herself by eloping 
with the local clergyman. Gay Westover, 
the best female character in the book, is 
not provided with a romance of any sort, 
much less with a husband. 


That Mr. Muddock is thoroughly well- 
meaning in his attempt ‘‘ under the guise of 
fiction to lay bare the rottenness of Russia,” 
and, in particular, in his protest against the 
senseless cruelty exercised towards the Jews 
in that country, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. And in his novel, For God and the 
Czar, he draws a sufficiently gruesome 
picture of the miseries endured by the 
victims of Russian persecution and of the 
horrors of Siberia. The only serious fault 
to be found with his narrative is that, from 
the beginning to the end, he appears to be 
writing in utter ignorance of the facts upon 
which his indictment against Russia is 
based. His accounts of the internal 
arrangements of that country in regard to 
risons, the criminal code, and cognate sub- 
jects, remind one of the marvellous reports 
of Russian atrocity that were in circulation 
some forty years ago. No one would 
uphold an aggressive or cruel policy, and 
the attitude of Russia towards the Jews has 
sufficiently aroused public indignation ; but 
a trustworthy view of the facts is now 
easily obtainable, and more harm than good 
may be done by the wild inaccuracies of the 
volume under notice. 


The Poison of Asps, though somewhat 
spun out, is a neatly and cleverly constructed 
story of life in a country town, with its 
jealousies and gossip and misrepresentation. 
Mr. Cunningham, the new rector of Tattle- 
bridge ; Mrs. Needham, wife of the pre- 
vious rector, a woman whose opinions 
were allowed to rule the town; Colonel 
Winthorpe, a settler in the place; and 
Catherine, his young and talented wife, who 
‘“‘had a mind able to get interest from the 
commonest experiences of life,” and who, 
‘‘ garnest-minded child of this exceedingly 
earnest-minded generation as she was, had 
escaped that source of ceaseless unrest to 
those who have it, the craving for a mission— 
social, religious, or artistic” —are allskilfully 
handled ters. The story will repay 
perusal, 


Anybody who wishes to while away a 
spare —_ or so = a reking = ed 
pages of crisp and re umour 
cannot do better than take in hand My 
Stewardship, by Mr. E. McQueen Gray. 
This author has already published a book, 
but it deals with Continental life, and can 
hardly bear comparison with the present 
work. My Stewardship is the autobio- 
graphical memoir of an elderly maiden lady 
with two wards upon her hands—one a 
penniless nephew, the other an heiress and 
the daughter of an old friend. How this 


conscientious but exceedingly disagreeable 
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person utterly failed to keep the two 
young people from falling in love with each 
other, and how the unamiable qualities of 
the narrator are allowed to come to the 
surface with exquisite naiveté as she tells 
her tale, the reader must ascertain for him- 
self. It is an excellent novelette. 


A London Cobweb is an ordinary detective 
story, and will probably evoke the interest 
that always attaches to this class of fiction. 
In the present instance the mystery is fairly 
well maintained to the end, and there is no 
particular flaw to be noticed in the plot. It 
is a pity, however, that, in order to account 
for a successful attempt to kidnap a man in 
the middle of London, the author should 
have resorted to the stale device of 
describing him as reduced to instantaneous 
unconsciousness by means of a saturated 
handkerchief, when it has repeatedly been 
proved that there is no known anaesthetic 
which can produce such an effect. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Love’s Victory. Lyrical Poems. By John 
Arthur Blaikie. (Percival.) Love's Victory, by 
Mr. J. A. Blaikie, contains some very agree- 
able and refined work, and shows a marked 
improvement both in touch and technique 
upon his sbare in the little green volume of 
“Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets,”’ published 
some twenty-two years since, that held the 
roductions of the respective muses of Mr. 
laikie and Mr. Edmund W. Gosse. Indeed, 
one of the weakest things in the present book 
isan ode on Chatterton, reprinted from that 
curious little collection. Mr. Blaikie has cer- 
tainly a fair amount of facility and some 
genuine poetic insight. His note is far from 
strong, but it has occasionally a very tuneful 
trick of sweetness. Perhaps if he had taken 
more trouble his book might have assumed a 
higher rank. As it is, the verses are amaz- 
ingly unequal in merit: now and then Mr. 
Blaikie will write almost like an angel; but, 


| alas, far more frequently his style approaches 


unto that of poor Poll. Limping lines, doubtful 
thymes, awkward cadences, and an occasional 
triteness of expression are scarcely excusable, 
now that perfection of detail has grown to be 
a mere matter of course, and the bones and vitals 
of a work of art are the only essentials to be 
taken seriously. Rhymes, like the wife of 
Caesar, should be above suspicion, yet Mr. 
Blaikie rhymes you “earth” with “ path”; 
“sighs” with ‘‘cadences”; ‘‘numb” with 
“home” (an unfortunately American discord) ; 
while for rhythm such a line as 

** Ascendant did with joy my spirit o’erwhelm’”’ 


would condemn astronger sonnet than that which 
it terminates. There is, nevertheless, a good 
deal of imagination — and some melody to 
boot—in Mr. Blaikie’s volume. ‘Sunrise upon 
Atlas’? holds some very felicitous stanzas; 
“The Remonstrance” owns a closing verse 
that is really fine, both in conception and 
execution; ‘“‘A Christmas Card” is graceful 
and charming; while ‘‘ Absence”’ is so tender, 
80 pretty, that we quote it at length. 


** Tf not now soft airs may blow 
From thy haven unto me, 
If not now last autumn’s glow 
Thrill delight ’twixt me and thee ; 
Call up memory, oh! entreat her, 
In the present there’s none sweeter. 


** One true thought and constant only 
To that pleasurable time 
Me sufficeth to make lonely 
All the void and mocking prime 
Of this summertide, whose story 
Pales in that exceeding glory.”’ 


Amgiad and the Fair Lady, and other Poems. 
By John C. Kenworthy. (New Jersey: Engle- 
wood Press.) Though this tastefully-attired 
little volume comes to us from across the 
Atlantic, Mr. Kenworthy is an Englishman, 
and his first book of verse, The Judgment of the 
City, was published in this country. It con- 
tained some fine work, which was rendered 
striking and interesting by its singular freedom 
from the influence of those great contemporary 
poets whose cadences are more or less distinctly 
echoed by nearly every member of the crowd of 
young versifiers. Its main defect was an 
aggressive austerity, made manifest in a certain 
ruggedness which, by a very little care, might 
easily have been removed ; and it appeared as 
if Mr. Kenworthy were unduly anxious to show 
his disdain for that mere “finish” which, 
though not the swmmur bonum in art, is far 
from being the despicable thing which he 
seemed to consider it. His new book proves 
that he has outgrown this mood of revolt, for 
in it the art is as fine and careful as the matter 
is winning—lovely things of thought and 
vision are commended by grace of form, melody 
of music, exquisiteness of phrase. The title- 

em and “‘ A Day of Wine” which precedes it 

eal with Orienta! motives, and we discern very 
clearly the influence of Omar Khayyam and 
other Eastern singers, just as, in the lyrics 
which compose ‘‘ A Love Passage,” there are 
various suggestions of Heine, and at least one 
reminder of a very different man, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. ‘ Amgiad and the Fair Lady” is a 
miniature drama from the ‘‘ Thousand and One 
Nights,” having for its theme the adventure of 
the exiled Moslem prince, Amgiad, who, 
finding his way unawares into the city of the 
fire-worshippers and into the house of Bahder, 
master of the horse to the king, slays the 
beautiful woman who has beguiled him in 
order to save his host from her dagger, and is 
reproached by Bahder for destroying so much 
beauty in order to preserve the worthless life of 
an old. man. It is a subject which would have 
appealed to Matthew Arnold, and its treatment 
in his hands would have been characterised by 
a dramatic subtlety and intensity which Mr. 
Kenworthy cannot achieve ; but here, as else- 
where, he manifests that fine lyrical faculty 
which was not wholly disguised even by the 
wilful roughnesses of his early volume. Here 
is a charming fancy, imaginatively rendered, 
though in the third line of the second stanza 
there is a trace of the old impatient haste : 
‘* The water to the willew said, 
‘ Behold thine image in my heart, 
Yet scarcely may my lingering waves 
Thy low leaves kiss ere I depart ; 
From hence through sullen ways I flee 
To die in ocean, wanting thee.’ 
‘* He dreamed not of the distant storm 
That smote in strength upon the hills, 
And poured him sudden, helping down 
The gathering of a hundred rills ; 
He rose and sprang, and tore the tree 
To his embrace,—now dead is she!”’ 
It is, however, in ‘‘The Day of Wine” that 
Mr. Kenworthy is seen at his best ; and to save 
space we forego comment and quote three 
stanzas, which will serve to show the quality 
of his work: 
‘¢ There is a murmur in the leaves on high ; 
Love, hearest thou the south wind passing by ? 
It fleets through the whole south of Love, and 


goes 
Into the north of Death. So you and I. 
** O solemn moment of the sun’s decline— 
The death of day! The tracery of the vine 
Embowering us shows black against the night; 
Now the dew bless thee, mother of the wine ! 
* * * * 


** Bee aes the vine-stems the round moon and 
pale 
And see a quivering-throated nightingale 
Stands in the moon—a shadow and a son 





i 
With love and song and wine my senses fail.” 


It is not, we think, too much to say that these 
are stanzas which Keats would not have been 
ashamed to own. 


Ethandune and other Poems. 
Williams. (A. & C. Black.) The = to 
which Mr. Williams gives the places of honour 
tells, in six brief cantos, the varying metres of 
which are felicitously adapted to their respec- 
tive motives, the story of Rigurd Olavson who 
invaded Britain, sacked the Abbey of Crowland, 
and sailed nothward with his wife Hilda, of 
Wessex, to die with her a martyr to his newly- 
— = Christian faith. The verse of Mr. 

illiams has the simplicity which befits the 
theme, but it is a simplicity which never 
degenerates into baldness. Though there is 
no gratuitous ornament, the author’s imagina- 
tion realises so distinctly and renders so 
vividly the stirring action of the story, that the 
poem has an inherent richness which stands in 
no need of decoration. Of course, all poets 
who now deal with such a theme have the 
disadvantage of following Mr. William Morris, 
and it is impossible to say that ‘‘ Ethandune”’ 
is not somewhat overshadowed by ‘‘ Sigurd the 
Volsung”; but Mr. Williams has a poetic 
individuality of his own, which he asserts with- 
out eccentricity or strain. The narrative 
poems which fill half the volume are all 
examples of good, manly, solid work, 
and the numerous sonnets have a singular 
equality of excellence both in substance 
and workmanship. Some of the ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Sonnets” are admirable; but 
we select as a characteristic specimen of Mr. 
Williams’s the following, entitled ‘‘ Malaga,”’ 
from his fine series, ‘‘ Sonnets of Places.” 

** No shadow veins the marble of the sea, 
’Tis eventide at Malaga, the feet 
Of such as walk her squares tread down the 
sweet 

Of orange blossom blown from many a tree. 

Moored in the haven’s calm ride war-ships three, 

Their gold and scarlet standards idly beat 
Against the mast, the while a fishing fleet 
With seamed brown sails sets landward tardily. 
Oh for an hour of England with her turf, 
Her woods and river meads where celandine 
And iris close before the evening star ! 
Queen of the nations, here thy fame is mine, 
To-morrow I shall hear Atlantic surf, 
To-morrow I shall sail by Trafalgar. 
This is fine pictorialism judiciously employed. 
A sonnet which is a mere picture loses the true 
sonnet character; but here the emotional 
climax of the sestet vindicates the purely 
pictorial octave, and gives the work a true and 
satisfying raison d’étre. 

Zalmoxis and other Poems. By James H. 
Wilson. (Elliot Stock.) There is sound 
scholarship, good rhetoric, and not a little 
genuine poetry of the derivative kind in Mr. 
Wilson’s volume. Just because it is derivative 
his work is seldom arresting: we are not 
brought to those sudden pauses of pleasure 
which Mr. Kenworthy’s verse provides for us ; 
but the matter is always serenely satisfying, 
and the craftsmanship of such general excel- 
lence that if we are not stirred to enthusiasm 
we are never moved to complaint. The stories 
told in ‘“ Zalmoxis” and in ‘‘Two Figures at 
Delphi” are taken from Herodotus, and are 
told with a good deal of effectiveness in the 
swinging trochaic measure which has been 
popularised by ‘‘ Locksley Hall.” The same 
measure is employed in “ Eloisa, Abbess,” 
perhaps, on the whole, a less successful poem 
than the two last named, having hardly enough 
dignity of treatment and too much of a certain 
long-drawn elaboration of pathos which is to 
be found more appropriately in such a poem as 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Caterina to Camoens.”’ Both 
the more important pieces and the briefer 
personal lyrics bear witness to Mr. Wilson’s 


By James 





study of Lord Tennyson. ‘‘The First Wife” 
recalls the manner of ‘The Grandmother” 
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just as distinctly as ‘‘ Calypso” recalls the 
manner of ‘‘Oenone” ; and here is a tiny lyric 
from the series entitled ‘‘ Clods of the Valley,” 
which, both by the tone of emotion and the 
turn of phrase, carries us back at once to Jn 
Memoriam. It is entitled ‘‘ Listen.” 


** Oh, dear for ever, loved and sought, 
And hoped and yearned for—since this air 
Seems with your fragant presence fraught, 
Listen, oh ! listen, to my prayer. 
‘* Draw near me. Trust my heart to know 
Your footstep from the rustling sheaves, 
Your breath from all the winds that blow, 
And all the voices of the leaves.’’ 


It will be seen that Mr. Wilson must be placed 
among Keble’s ‘‘ secondary poets”; but to say 
this is simply to classify, not to disparage. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Jupaz O’Connor Morris has written a 
sketch of Napoleon, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in their 
series of ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” 


Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. will issue 
to subscribers in the course of the autumn a 
record of twenty-two years’ deer-stalking in 
the Highlands of Scotland, by the late 
Lieutenant-General H. H. Crealock, edited by 
his brother. The book will be royal quarto, 
illustrated with forty full-page plates repro- 
duced in autotype, and over 200 woodcuts in 
the text. The edition for sale is limited to 250 
copies. 

Tue Clarendon Press will publish this week, 
in two crown octavo volumes, a collection of the 
principal speeches delivered during the French 
Revolution, edited by Mr. H. Morse Stephens, 
the English historian of that period. The 
orators chosen are eleven in number, including 
Mirabeau, Barére, Danton, Robespierre, and 
St.-Just. Prefixed to each is a short life and 
explanatory comment; while a general intro- 
duction deals with French oratory in general 
and the oratory of the Revolution. Many of 
the speeches have not before been reprinted, 
even in France ; and special attention has been 
paid to securing un accvrate text, and to the 
spelling of proper names. 


Mr. Etiior Stock announces for early 
publication a History of Ufton Court, of the 
parish of Ufton in the county of Berkshire, and 
of the Perkyns family, compiled from ancient 
records by Miss Skarp. The work will cover 
the history of the house and of the family of 
Perkyns from the earliest times, and will con- 
tain many original documents and pedigrees 
never before printed. It will be issued by 
subscription, in crown quarto size, in antique 
style, and will be illustrated with numerous 
drawings by the author. 


THE series of seven lectures that have been 
delivered during May and June in connexion 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund will be 
published in the autumn, both separately and 
in @ volume. Among the lecturers were Sir 
Charles Wilson, Major Conder, Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, and Mr. Walter Besant. 


Messrs. Henry & Co, will publish shortly, 
in their Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour, a book by Mr. A. D. Traill, entitled 
Number Twenty: Fables and Fantasies. The 
title story, which occupies the greater part of 
the volume, has been written specially for it. 


Holidays in North Germany and Scandinavia, 
an unconventional illustrated handbook to the 
Old Hanseatic and Baltic Cities, and to Den- 
mark and Southern Norway, edited by Mr. 
Percy Lindley, will be published next week. 


THE curious disclosures of “a lost art ” 
which appear in Commander Shore’s Smuggling 








Days and Smuggling Ways have proved of con- 
siderable interest to the public, and the first 
edition of the work has already been exhausted. 
A second edition is at press, and will be ready 
in a few days. 


THE eighth edition of The Lazy Minstrel will 
be published immediately in a shilling form. 


THE prize of one hundred pounds offered for 
guessing the author’s title of a shilling story 
issued some months ago from the Leadenhall 
Press has not been gained. The title is sug- 
gested in the opening sentence in the book— 
‘IT have only one eye but I was born with 
two”—and again in the frontispiece which 
represents a human eye with the legend “2 
lost the other without knowing how.” More 
than one-half the competitors thought that the 
word ‘‘eye” had something to do with it; 
and among the guesses were ‘‘ An Eye for an 
Eye’’—by far the most numerous—‘Eye & 
Eye,” ‘‘I and I,” “I,” “I and Eye,” “Two 
Eyes,” ‘‘A Black Eye,” ‘Eyes Right,” and 
** Eye Owe You.” The author’s title is An Eye 
andan I. The story itself is by Mr. Andrew 
Tuer, the director of the Leadenhall Press, who, 
now that the prize is withdrawn, seems to think 
that even sixpence is more than the little book 
is worth : at any rate, he has scored out ‘‘ one 
shilling ” on the cover and has substituted the 
lower price with satis swperque printed under- 
neath. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed — which 
includes the names of the Earl of Dysart, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Dr. W. C. Coupland, Dr. 
Stanton Coit, Mr. Arthur W. Hutton, and Mrs. 
Ruth Homan—to found a West London Ethical 
Society, with the following aims : 


**To assist in bringing our individual, family, 
and social life into conformity with our ideal of 
what is right. 

‘*To free this ideal itself from all merely 
traditional notions, and from all self-contradic- 
tions, and thus to widen and perfect it ; and— 

‘* To assist in constructing the theory or science 
of right, which, starting with the reality and 
validity of moral distinctions, shall, for the sake of 
clearness, separate the facts of the moral life, as 
far as is possible, from theological and meta- 
physical presuppositions, shall explain their mental 
and social origin, and connect them in a logical 
system of thought.”’ 


The hon. secretary is Mr. H. Westbury 
Preston, 4, Elsworthy-road, N.W. 


On we and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling two interesting 
collections of autograph letters and historical 
documents. One, described as having been 
‘* formed by a deceased nobleman,” is particu- 
larly rich in the correspondence of mediaeval 
kings and queens, and of persons immortalised 
by Shakspere, such as Talbot (called by the 
cataloguer a ‘‘ distinguished Marshal of 
France”), Suffolk, and Wolsey. The other 
collection consists chiefly of letters written by 
foreign celebrities of more modern times. 
There is a series of fifty documents relating to 
Marie Autoinette’s necklace, and another of 
letters by fourteen members of the Commune. 


WE can do little more than acknowledge the 
receipt of Vol. X. of The Speeches of W. E. Glad- 
stone, edited by A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen 
(Methuen). Though first in appearance, this 
volume is last in chronological order, covering 
the period from 1888 to 1891. It does not, 
therefore, comprise any of the great orations by 
which Mr. Gladstone’s fame for eloquence will 
be preserved to future generations, though it 
does include several of his happier non-political 
efforts. In any case, it is = adr to read bis 
words in large, bold type, without the 
impertinent intrusion of ‘‘cheers” and 
** laughter.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE new number of the Quarterly Review, to 
be published at the end of this week, will con- 
tain articles on Cardinal Manning and Professor 
Freeman; on Trinity College, Dublin; on 
Pitt’s war policy, and on ‘The Porson of 
Shaksperian Criticism”—whom we take to be 
none other than the undeservedly depreciated 
Theobald. 


Aw article, ‘‘The Apotheosis of Golf,” by 
Mr. W. E. Norris, will appear in the August 
Century. 


THE Rev. H. R. Haweis will contribute to 
The Young Man for August an article, entitlec 


“When I was a Young Man: Recollections 
and Reflections.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE Summer School of Theology at Mansfield 
College, Oxford—designed to meet the wants 
of ministers whose ordinary work has not 
allowed them to keep abreast of the later 
inquiries and discussions—will open on Monday 
next, July 18, and continue for ten days. More 
than three hundred ministers have expressed 
their intention of attending. 


Uron July 6, representatives of the three 
universities interested in the foundation of the 
new magazine, met in Mr. Scott’s rooms in 
Trinity College, Dublin, with Prof. Dowden in 
the chair. Up to the present no point of 
difficulty has arisen, and a provisional pro- 
spectus is in preparation. , 

A MEETING was held during the tercentenary 
celebrations in aid of the Graduates Memorial 
of Trinity College, Dublin, which is intended 
to fulfil the same functions as the Unions of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


THE hon. degree of LL.D. has been con- 
ferred upon Sir George Baden-Powell by the 
University of Toronto, in recognition of 
services recently rendered to the Dominion in 
connexion with Behring Sea, and also to the 
University itself, in connexion with the 
restoration of the library destroyed by fire two 
years ago. 

Miss HurtBAtTT, of Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
has been appointed principal of Aberdare Hall, 
Cardiff, the residence for women students of 
the University College ‘of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 


Tus year, for the first time, two women 
have been elected to post-graduate fellowships 
at the university of Yale. One took honours 
in political science; the other will work for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 


THE Gaikwar of Baroda has subscribed £40 
to the fund being raised to place a bust of Sir 
George Birdwood in the Senate-house of the 
Bombay University, and otherwise to perpetuate 
his services to the Western Presidency. 


Tue Indian Magazine and Review for July 
(Constable) devotes nine pages to the address 
delivered this year to the new graduates of the 
University of Madras by Mr. H. B. Grigg, 
director of public instruction. 


In this generation of editors, it seems strange 
to hear of a number of Greek MSS. of the New 
Testament, in the library of an Oxford college, 
which have never been properly examined. 
Yet this is what we are told in a pamphlet 
(Oxford: Horace Hart) by the Rev. Charles H. 
Hoole, student of Christ Church, who just a 
year ago published some interesting notes on 
the Codex Alexandrinus. It appears that 
Archbishop Wake (1716-1737) bequeathed to 
Christ Church, together with his library of 
books, a collection of 183 MSS. Most of these 
are ecclesiastical documents, relating to the 
business of the sees of Lincoln and Canterbury, 
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or to Wake’s project for uniting the Reformed 
Churches. But twenty-eight of them are 
Greek MSS. of portions of the New Testament, 
which Wake seems to have acquired from 
Athos and other places in the Levant, with a 
view to the preparation of a revised text in 
collaboration with the great Bentley. Two of 
them only were collated for Wetstein’s edition 
(1751); but the rest have remained practically 
unexamined and unknown. From the summary 
account that Mr. Hoole gives of them, it is 
probable that their value for textual criticism 
may be inconsiderable; but they are certainly 
of historical interest, as showing the caligraphy 
of Greek copyists from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century. Several bear handsome 
illuminations, and one perhaps belonged to the 
Emperor Manuel Palaeologus. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


FRIENDS IN YOUTH. 


Meet1nNc life’s promise with an outstretched hand, 
You were so eager at your dawn of day ! 

Now, on the western bills you seem to stand, 
With face down-drooping to the sun’s last ray. 


And yet I meet you in the crowded street, 
Fellow and friend to statesmen of the land ; 

And here of all men you are held discreet, 
Speaking the things not hard to understand. 


The woods and I knew more of you than they 
Who judged your words as hasty and unmeet, 
Nor clearer for the more you sought to say 
To the great world which you had longed to greet. 
Visions o’ertook you on the long sea-sand, . 
Storms rose within you that you might not stay; 
You had no fellow in our youthful band 
When love o’ertook them, turning March to May. 


Some fruit of Hades and its bitter-sweet 
Your soul had tasted on that lonely strand ; 
Some thought had seared you from the central heat, 
And claimed you into bondage by its brand. 


Idly we wandered on a trackless way, 
While blue bells brought the heavens about our 


feet ; 
But still veiled Fortune beckoned you astray 
a you returned not, for the years grow 
eet. 


Meeting death’s promise with an outstretched hand, 
Your face uplifted to the star-light ray, 
Far on the western hills I see you stand, 
Eager anew as at your dawn of day ! 
K. B. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


THE Expositor for July opens with a lucid paper 
on the story of the Book of Jonah by Dr. Dale, in 
which an independent support is given to the 
prevalent critical view, that the Book has an 
allegorical intention. Dean Chadwick treats 
briefly of the narrative of ‘‘ the first miraculous 
draught of fish,” and Prof. Beet continues his 
study of the teaching of St. Paul on the 
Atonement. Principal Rainy concludes his 
uble and not unsympathetic sketch of Newman, 
«nd a younger Free Church theologian (Prof. 
G. A. Smith) shows how full of interest is the 
geography of Samaria. Mr. Dawson treats 
in a somewhat rhetorical style of ‘‘The Doctrine 
of the Logos—its Genesis and Corruptions,” 
and Dr. Davidson gives a brief and appre- 
ciative notice of Prof. Ryle on the Canon. 


THE New World for June is too well written 
to be neglected by those who agree with its 
principles. That the social movement is bound 
to have important consequences for religion, 
must be clear; accordingly, the editor gives the 
precedence in this number fo Prof. Andrews’s 
very practical article on ‘‘ The Social Plaint.” 
Minot J. Savage tells us much that we knew 
before on religious evolution, but the subject 
is almost too big for an essay. Prof. Cheyne 





deals with the story of Sudom and Gomorrah, 
on the principle that the unhistorical narratives 
of Genesis may yet be of much value for 
students of primitive culture and the genesis 
of spiritual religion. Prof. M. Bloomfield gives 
a valuable and authoritative sketch of the 
foundation of Buddhism, which should be 
read together with his recent contribution on 
Buddhism to the International Journal of Ethics. 
Francis Tiffany discourses with much enthu- 
siasm on the indispensableness of the imagi- 
native faculty in any religion which is to 
be really vital and influential. 8. D. McConnell 
tells us what will, he thinks, be ‘“‘the next 
step in Christianity.” He is a Broad Church- 
man, and would retain the old creeds, and 
leave it to experience to determine how much 
in them is vital. But the ‘‘next step,” ac- 
cording to this writer, will be to emphasise 
conduct as of paramount importance. A some- 
what poor result: will not a reconstructed 
philosophy issue in a reconstructed theology ? 
and has historical criticism no theological con- 
sequences? Prof. J. Royce discusses the 
implications of self-consciousness. N. Kishi- 
moto, an educated Japanese, explains ‘‘ how 
he came into Christianity,” and what he thinks 
Christians ought to do to remove the appear- 
ance of many rival Christianities. And Mrs. 
Humphry Ward gives a deeply interesting 
essay on ‘‘ New Forms of Christian Education.” 
Among the reviews of books is one of Cheyne’s 
‘* Origin of the Psalter,” by Dr. Briggs. We 
may add that the New World can be obtained 
in this country at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for July contains 
a critical version of the Lamentations by J. 
Dysorinck, the translator of the Psalms; also 
a discussion of the Parousia in the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, by J. A. Bruins, and an 
essay on the contributions to our knowledge 
of Frisian heathenism made by Altfrid’s Life 
of Lindger (of value for students of Anglo- 
Saxon times), W. C. van Manen reviews with 
freedom and courtesy Spitta’s critical treatise 
on the Acts of the Apostles, and calls attention 
to the fact that it is just one hundred years 
since the birth of F. C. Baur. 








THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 
Tus event will be celebrated at Horsham 
on August 4, by a public meeting and recital 
of some of the poet’s most characteristic 
works. 

It is also proposed to mark the event in a 
more permanent way. (1) By the erection in 
the parish church of a simple tablet, com- 
memorating the name of Shelley with the 
dates of his birth and death; and (2) by the 
establishment of a library and museum to bear 
the poet’s name for ever and to form a deposi- 
tory, not only for his own literary works and 
personal relics, but for collections of books 
drawn frem other sources—public and private. 

With a view to making this institution worthy 
of its name and purposes, an appeal is being 
issued, which already bears the signatures 
of Lord Tennyson, the Bishop of Ripon, Sir 
Noel Paton, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, Prof. 
Dowden, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Theodore 
Watts, Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
Dr. R. Garnett, and Mr. William Morris. An 
account has been opened with the London and 
County Bank, Horsham, to which subscriptions 
may be paid ; and the local committee includes 
the vicar of the parish (the Rev. C. J. Robinson) 
and the chairman of the Local Board (E, I. 
Bostock, Esq.). 

Field place, the birthplace of Shelley, is 
about two miles west of Hocshom ; and in the 
parish church of that town are monuments to 


the poet’s parents and grandparents. 





CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


THE following is a list of all pensions granted 
during the year ended June 20, 1892, and 
charged upon the Civil List :— 

Lady Green, £120, in recognition of the long 
and valuable services of her late husband, Sir 
William Kirby Green, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotientiary at Tangiers, and 
in consideration of her inadequate means of 
support. 

iss Amelia Blandford Edwards, £75, in 
recognition of her services to literature and 
archaeology, and in consideration of her inade- 
quate means of support. 

Mrs. Caroline _ aed Carpenter, £100, in 
consideration of the services rendered by her 
late husband, Dr. Philip Herbert Carpenter, 
to science, and of the sad circumstances in which 
she has been left by his death. 

Mr. Thomas Woodhouse Levin, £50, in con- 
sideration of the services he has rendered to 
education and philosophy and mental science, of 
his blindness, and of his inadequate means of 
support. 

Dr. George Gore, £150, in consideration of 
his services to chemical and physical science. 

Miss Frances Emily Scrivener, £25; Miss 
Edith Agnes Scrivener, £25; Miss Clara Anne 
Scrivener, £25, in consideration of the eminence 
of their father, the late Rev. Frederick Henry 
Ambrose Scrivener, as a Biblical scholar, and 
of their inadequate means of support. 

Mrs. Mary Gray Garden, £40, in considera- 
tion of the literary merits of her father, the 
late James Hogg (known as the Ettrick 
Shepherd), and of her inadequate means of 
support. 

Mrs. Eleanor Freeman, £100, in consideration 
of the eminence of her late husband, Prof. 
Edward Augustus Freeman, as an historian. 

Mr. Edward Walford, £100, in consideration 
of his services to literature, and of his 
inadequate means of support. 

Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, £100, in con- 
sideration of his labours as a writer upon 
economical subjects. 

Mr. Henry Bradley, £150, in consideration 
of his labours in connexion with the ‘“‘ New 
English Dictionary.” 

Miss Letitia Marian Cole, £30; Miss Hen- 
rietta Lindsay Cole, £30; Miss Rose Owen 
Cole, £30, in recognition of the services 
rendered by the late Sir Henry Cole to the 
cause of artistic and scientific education. 

Mrs. Jeanie Gwynne Bettany, £50, in con- 
sideration of the services rendered to the spread 
of scientific knowledge by the numerous 
writings of her husband, the late Mr. G. T. 
Bettany, and of her destitute condition. 

Total—£1,200. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARISTOTLE AS AN HISTORIAN. 
I. 
Scrayingham Rectory, York. 

It bodes ill for the work of the historian 
when he takes anything for granted on the 
mere authority of a name; and if young 
students are led to feel that it is practically a 
matter of duty to submit themselves to this 
authority, the interests of historical truth may 
be seriously endangered. Some such notions 
of duty have been lately, and seem to be still, 
encouraged in reference to the name of Aris- 
totle. When the recently recoved treatise on 
the Athenian Constitution was put before the 
world, it was said that we should find ourselves 
driven to reconstruct much of Athenian history, 
and, perhaps, to rewrite the whole. It may 
be so; but this depends not at all on the 
genuineness of the treatise, but on its accuracy 
in the statement and interpretation of the 
historical facts with which it professes to deal. 
It matters not from whom it comes, so long as 
its contents show that work done in our time 
or in past generations needs correction, and 
that here we have the means for correcting it. 
The case is quite altered when such suggestions 
are made in large measure on the supposed 
authority of the writer whose name the 
treatise bears in the references of those who 
quoted it before it was lost. As to the 
treatise itself, it may be the genuine work of 
Aristotle, or, as is more likely, it may come 
from one of his pupils, but in the latter 
case there is no reason to doubt that the work 
was revised by himself; and it may, therefore, 
be more convenient to speak of it as the work of 
Aristotle. 

But the authority of a writer and the 
a of a book are very different things ; 
and, unless it has first been shown that the 
weight attached to this treatise is not out of 
proportion to its merits, the recovery of the lost 
manuscript may do more harm than good. The 
authority of the book must be determined by 
an impartial testing of its contents; the 
authority of the writer as an historian must rest 
on the results which follow the scrutiny of this 
book. But if the words of Aristotle are taken 
as carrying with them an antecedent authority 
on the simple ground that they are his, we are 
brought face to face with the general question 
of the authority of Aristotle as an historian. 





His authority as a thinker and observer is 
confessedly pre-eminent. If he examines the 
conditions and working of the human will, or 
the laws of human thought, his words come 
with all the force which his tness as a 
thinker can give them; but the case is altered 
when he comes to deal with facts of history 
belonging to a period anterior to his own time. 
As to such facts, we may say with confidence 
that the information to which he had access 
was nothing more and nothing less than 
that of which his contemporaries generally 
might have availed themselves, while it is quite 
certain that for moreremote periods he would have 
no sources of knowledge which had been beyond 
the reach of historians living a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years before himself. The 
written records of their day would be the 
written records of his own; and the oral 
tradition which might have been to an in- 
definite extent useful and trustworthy for 
them would have lost much, if not all, of its 
value, before it came to himself. If, then, 
Aristotle differs from or contradicts earlier 
written accounts of historical incidents or of 
changes in the constitution of the city, what 
are we to say? Are we straightway to put 
aside the earlier writers and their statements as 
worthy of no consideration? If we do, what 
sanction or justification have we for such a 
course? Does Aristotle refer to other his- 
torians, or even mention where he got his 
information, giving the reason why it should 
be received, while the earlier narratives should 
be rejected? Does he say in any instance in 
which he so differs from them that he has read 
the writings with which we see that his own 
words cannot be reconciled ? If it beso, there is 
little more to be said. But if these questions 
cannot be answered in the affirmative, we are, 
if we accept his statements as decisive, leaving 
all sure ground and trusting ourselves to a 
leader who will not even say that he has any 
title to be our guide. In this particular 
treatise on the Athenian Constitution Aristotle 
deals partly with the past, partly with the 
present. The earlier portion of the work is 
strictly a history ; the latter gives the details 
of the working of that constitution in his own 
time. There is no need to impugn the general 
accuracy of the statements in this later section. 
But for the narratives of earlier times we have 
to see first how far his version differs from that 
of Herodotus, for example, or Thucydides ; 
and when we have ascertained this, we have to 
determine what reason (if any) there may be for 
preferring his version to histories which had 
already been known for nigh a century. To 
say that Aristotle was scrupulously accurate in 
all his work, that he must have had definite 
sources of information, even though he does not 
name them, and that although he may have 
made use chiefly of oral tradition, we must 
assume that he was guided by written works 
also, is really to prejudge the whole question, 
and, indeed, to render all impartial research 
impossible. 

But the history of the Athenian Constitution 
cannot be separated from other history, and 
must be examined precisely by the methods 
applied to all statements of alleged facts or 
incidents of the past; and it is thus plain at 
the outset that the words, whether of Aris- 
totle or of any one else, can have no value 
or weight apart from the evidence on which 
they rest. Yet we have had lately the 
authority of Aristotle put forward as estab- 
lishing statements unsupported by the words 
of other writers, or even contradicted by them. 
The habit to which this tendency leads is even 
more dangerous, because it is more insidious, 
than downright challenges to fall down and 
worship a golden image. Here we have a book 
which hes been lost for ages. We may admit 
it to be the book possessed by Cicer~ Plutarch, 





Harpokration, and others, and that, for all 
practical purposes, it is the work of the great 
philosopher to whom they assigned it. What 
effect ought this book to have in an estimate of 
the work done during the present century in the 
wide domain of Greek history? Surely no 
effect whatever beyond the acceptance of those 
statements which may be shown to rest on 
better evidence than that which we have for 
the statements of other writers. . This, of 
course, includes all that Aristotle says when 
speaking from his own personal observation and 
knowledge, as he does in the latter portion of 
this treatise. But the like authority is claimed 
we his ay se —_ he is _ = ~~ 

, 8 ing from his own person ow 
or Teen: and we are told that the wank 
of recent historians is marred by many 
assumptions made on the strengt of the 
previously existing evidence, but now shown 
to be unfounded, for no other reason, it would 
seem, than that Aristotle says, or is supposed to 
say, something different. 

These assumptions can scarcely concern the 
latter part of the treatise, for as to this it may 
be said that there is little controversy or none. 
They must relate, therefore, to the period 
———. we will say, the beginning of the 

eloponnesian war. What, then, is the value 
of the opinion or ye of Aristotle on the 
events or the po a of that period, 
the end of which ed his birth by nearly 
half a century ? at, again, are the assump- 
tions which he is supposed to upset? Great 
things have been said. of the effects which are 
to be produced. Our conception of the course 
of Athenian history is to be changed in many 
respects to suit this treatise, which furnishes a 
‘new standpoint” from which that history is 
to be surveyed. But what are the views which 
are to be thus modified? Are they those of the 
last and previous centuries or those of the 
ae one? Are they, for example, those of 

itford, or Thirlwall, or Grote, or of all three, 
or are they those of Mitford only ? 

It may not be altogether unnecessary to say 
that there is a wide difference between altering 
a thing and making it more definite. The 
former is justifiable only on the production of 
fresh evidence; the latter may ~ the result 
merely of a keener discernment and wider 
comparison in fields already surveyed more or 
less carefully. Dr. Arnold, for instance, saw 
that in the old Greek and Latin states aliens or 
foreigners could no more be converted into 
citizens than domestic animals could be changed 
into men, and that any attempt so to convert 
them confused all existing notions of moral 
right and moral wrong. But why this should 
be so he does not tell us; and the matter 
remained, so far as his history was concerned, 
a perplexing puzzle. The question has been 
answered by a further comparison of facts, 
which, taken separately, were known, without 
doubt, to y vote and others, but the relations 
of which escaped their notice. 

When we come to look closer at the nature of 
the claims here made for the authority of 
Aristotle, we find ourselves in something like 
asea of uncertainty. Sometimes the funda- 
mental conceptions of Athenian history are to 
be changed ; sometimes only the details are to 
be worked up afresh. Aristotle speaks of 
“* cuttings-off of debts” during the legislation 
of Solon. But we are told now that debts, 
of whatever kind, of all persons, were absolutely 
wiped out, so that at a given moment no one 
in Athens or Attica owed anyone anything. 
The possibility of such a state of things is 4 
matter which we have to see to, and so are its 
results. Aristotle gives (ch. 41) a list of 

litical changes at Athens down to those which 
ollowed the deposition of the Thirty. But we 
are told that in Aristotle’s opinion, although he 
does not in terms say so, the constitutional 
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history of Athens was closed with the last of 
these changes, some of which scarcely deserve 
to be regarded as changes at all. Some 
assurance, it has been said, is needed in those 
who venture to dispute the judgment of 
Aristotle on this point. Assuredly, none will 
care to do so if he deliberately expresses a 
judgment, and if adequate evidence be adduced 
in support of it. Aristotle has something to 
say on the political life of Athenian citizens; 
but on this subject Grote, we are curtly told, 
has reached one set of conclusions, while other 
critics have drawn others, the only point of 
concern for us being that in such a case the 
evidence of Aristotle is no unimportant addition 
to our knowledge. Unquestionably, if such 
evidence can be found, it must be of great 
importance. But have we not here a confusion 
between evidence and opinion or judgment ? 
Personal or contemporary evidence coming 
from Aristotle would be worth a great deal. 
His judgment or opinion, apart from such 
evidence, is not n ily worth more than 
the opinion of anyone else. 

Still, on the whole, it would seem to follow, 
that after all that has been done by Thirlwall 
or Grote, or any others, Athenian history has 
yet to be “reconstructed.” Reconstruction 
means the taking down of a fabric and re- 
building it again, or it means nothing. But 
again we are told, strange to say, that the 
main outlines of Athenian constitutional history 
will remain as they were, the details only being 
altered. How are these two statements to be 
reconciled? or rather, to speak seriously, to 
what is our faith to be given? Of what use is 
it to lay stress ‘‘on the merits of Aristotle as 
an authority,” unless the nature and extent of 
this authority are plainly set before us? The 
truth seems to be that we are called upon to 
bow down to the authority of his name, there 
being no other authority for us to submit to. 
When we come to ask for the actual substantive 
evidence at his command, the answer is that of 
the authorities used in his task he tells us little, 
almost nothing; that he was acquainted with 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and made use of 
the writings or poems of Solon, from which he 
largely quotes; but that apart from this there 
seems to be nothing to show what his sources 
were. After such an admission as this, it is 
amazing to be told that Aristotle did not work 
from oral tradition alone, but made use of 
“‘ written records of some kind or other.” It 
is, or should be, enough to say that oral 
traditions in the time of Aristotle relating to 
events preceding the life of Solon, or even the 
battle of Marathon, would be absolutely worth- 
less; that for this earlier period he could have 
no written records which were not accessible to 
Herodotus or Thucydides ; and that we have no 
right to infer the existence of such records, 
unless Aristotle states distinctly that they 
existed, and that he had made use of them. 

GEORGE W. Cox. 








NIMROD IN THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: July 10, 1892. 
It has long been a matter -of surprise to 
Assyrian students that no reference to Nimrod, 
the “‘mighty hunter before the Lord,” has 
discovered in the cuneiform texts. I 
believe, however, that I have at last found an 
allusion to what seems to have been the 
Babylonian version of his history. Dr. Bezold 
has just published the second volume of his | 
valuable Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyunjik Cellection of the British Museum, 
& work which it is impossible to praise too 
highly ; and in this (p. 640) he mentions the 
ment of a mythological legend which is 





numbered K 4541. The passage from it 
quoted by him appeared to me to be of great 
interest, and I accordingly took the opportunity | 


of a visit to the British Museum the other day 
to copy what remains of the tablet in question. 
Here is my translation of the only connected 
portion of it which is left :— 


**In the [centre ?] of Babylon a he built ; 
this palace he founded. This prince beheld 
sorrow; his heart was sick. Until his rei 

battle and war were not hindered. In his age (or 
during his dynasty) brother devoured his brother, 
people sold their children for silver, the lands 
were all distressed together, the freeman deserted 
the handmaid and the handmaid deserted the 
freeman, the mother closed her door against the 
daughter, the property of Babylon entered into 
Aram-Naharaim (’Suri) and Assyria. The king of 
Babylon, in order to become prince of Asshur, 
transported himself, his palace, and his property 
to the midst of Asshur.’’ 


It is needless to point out the striking simi- 
larities between these statements and what we 
are told in Genesis about Nimrod. It is 
unfortunate that the name of the Babylonian 
hero is lost in the cuneiform text; but he was 
evidently the Babylonian king who ‘“ went 
forth” out of his ancestral dominions and 
founded the kingdom of Assyria. 
A. H. SAyce. 








*“* JACK.” 
Bodleian Library, Oxford: July 9, 1892. 


May I say that, if any reader of the 
AcaDEMY would like to have a pamphlet now 
being printed, in which I have recast my late 
letters, and very greatly strengthened the 
position taken up in them, he has only to drop 
me a postcard? I shall venture to send a copy 
to Dr. Chance. 

May I likewise say that ‘‘ jack,” a short 
coat, is found in 1374 on this side the Channel 
also (Cal. ef Wills, Court of Husting, London, 
ii. 164, where it is printed Jacke), and that Dr. 
Chance has not touched my argument from 
Palsgrave’s double spelling ; but that I merely 
regard the common noun as of doubtful 
nationality, and must leave further discussions 
of it to anyone who wills. 

And now I jack Jack up! Hic jac-et Jack! 

EpwarD W. B. NICHOLSON. 








‘‘ FRANCE OF TO-DAY.” 
Hastings : July 5, 1892. 

The reviewer of my book in the ACADEMY 
of July 2 accuses me of “‘ one-sided exaggera- 
tion” in attributing the prosperity of rural 
France to the Revolution rather than to 
Napoleon III., and asserts, ‘‘ It was the Second 
Empire that taught the French peasant to 
invest instead of hoard his savings.” 

The first caisse d’épargne, or savings bank, was 
opened in Paris in 1818, and within a few years 
the initiative was followed at Bordeaux, Metz, 
and other large cities. But it was the Post- 
Office Savings Banks, opened by the State in 
1882, that gave the most tremendous impetus 
to thrift throughout France, one inhabitant out 
of every six being now an investor. 

F er, my reviewer says : 

‘* Miss Betham - Edwards hardly notices the 
obstinate conservatism of the French peasant. 
Nothing will persuade him to adopt an improved 
implement or to give a fair trial to an improved 
breed of cattle.”’ 


What do statistics tell us? In 1862 only 
10,853 sowing machines were used in France, 


'in 1882 their number had tripled. Within 


the same interval the number of reaping and 
threshing machines had doubled. In spite of 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, the value 
of stock throughout France, which in 1840 was 
1,985 millions, in 1882 had risen to 5,744 
millions. My reviewer’s remark may apply to 
the Pyrenean village in which he resides ; it 





certainly has no application to large areas 
visited and revisited by myself, 

My reviewer also writes :— 

‘* We are sorry to see Miss Betham-Edwards join 
in the unworthy cry against the practice of 
medicine by nuns, whilst praising it in the case of 
Protestant Deaconesses.’’ 

But my strictures refer to the practice of 
medicine by unqualified women, and have 
nothing whatever to do with the garb they 
wear. The nuns in question were simply pro- 
vided with a ‘‘lettre d’obédience,’’ from a 
bishop. The deaconesses had undergone proper 
training and received a diploma. 

Lastly, my reviewer puts the following 
query :— 

‘‘What is the interpretation of this? Village 
communism existed here [in the: Morvan] in full 
force down to the Revolution, and the last commune 
was not broken up till 1848”’ (France of To-day, 
p. 345). “ Village communism,” adds my reviewer, 
**in various forms was at the base of half the 
covitumes of France ; it is not wholly extinct yet. 
The commune is still the unit of French adminis- 
tration.”’ 

This query fails to distinguish the com- 
munal form of administration from the patri- 
archal system of land tenure to which I refer. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Officier de l’Instruction Publique de France. 








SCIENCE. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS, 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XIV. 2. 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins Press.) The con- 
tents of this number are: (1) ‘‘ Some Theorems 
relating to Groups of Circles and Spheres,” 
by W. Woolsey Johnson (pp. 97-114); (2) 
‘« Application of Quaternions to Projective Geo- 
metry,” by Dr. C. H. Chapman (pp. 115-140); 
(3) ‘‘ On the part of the Parallactic Inequalities 
in the Moon’s Motion which is a Function of 
the Mean Motions of the Sun and Moon,” by 
E. W. Brown (pp. 141-160) ; (4) ‘‘ On the Curves 
which are Self-Reciprocal in a Linear Heat 
System, and their Configurations in Space,”’ by 
C. P. Steinmetz (pp. 161-186) ; (5) ‘‘ A Classifica- 
tion of Logarithmic Systems,” by J. Stringham 
(pp. 187-194). (1) This paper was in part com- 
municated to the British Association meeting 
at Leeds (1890), and is closely connected with 
Mr. Lachlan’s memoir ‘‘ On Systems of Circles 
and Spheres” (Phil. Trans., vol. 177). (2) Free 
reference is made to Tait’s Quaternions, and 
the applications are to the right line, the trans- 
formation of affixes, the projective geometry of 
conics, and plane cubics. (3) Is an adaptation 
of the method employed by Mr. G. W. Hill in 
vol. i. of the Journal, so as to include that 
‘class of inequalities which depends on the 
ratio of the solar and lunar distances, and, in 
rticular, the principal part of the parallactic 
inequality.” The importance of this latter is 
due, as the author points out, to the use made 
of it in determining the sun’s parallax. (4) 
Was read before the New York Mathematical 
Society, and is furnished with an index to the 
contents of its twelve sections. (5) Was also 
read before the same society. The graphic 
representation of logarithms by means of the 
logarithmic spiral has been treated by more 
than one writer, but the author is not aware 
that this curve, defined as a geometrical locus, 
has been employed for defining the logarithm 
and demonstrating its properties. He considers 
that the problem has some importance for 
analysis in general, as it gives rise to what he 
calls ‘‘ gonic”’ systems of logarithms, whose 
moduli contain an angular determining element, 
and leads, through their introduction, to a 
classification of logarithmic systems. 
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Mathematical Recreations and Problems of Past 
and Present Times. By W. W. Rouse Ball. 
(Macmillans.) Mr. Ball has already attained a 
position in the front rank of writers on subjects 
connected with the history of mathematics, and 
this brochure will add another to his successes 
in this field. In it he has collected a mass of 
information bearing upon matters of more 
general interest, written in a style which is 
eminently readable, and at the same time exact. 
He has done his work so thoroughly that he 
has left few ears for other gleaners, and has so 
carefully read his ‘ proofs” that we have 
detected. only two or three trivial slips. The 
nature of the work is completely indicated to 
the mathematical student by its title. Does he 
want to revive his acquaintance with the 
Problémes Plaisans et Delectables of Bachet, or 
the Récréations Mathématiques et Physiques of 
Ozanam ?’ Let him take Mr. Ball for his 
companion, and he will have the cream of 
these works put before him with a wealth of 
illustration quite delightful. Or, coming to 
more recent times, he will have full and 
necurate discussion of ‘the fifteen puzzle,” 
“Chinese rings,” ‘the fifteen schoolgirls 
problem,”’ et id genus omune, Sufficient space 
is devoted to accounts of magic squares and 
unicursal problems (such as mazes, the knight’s 
path, and geometrical trees). These, and many 
other problems of equal interest, come under 
the head of ‘‘ Recreations.” The problems and 
speculations include a further account (they 
were touched upon in his //istory) of the Three 
Classical Problems, omitting all but a very 
slight allusion to the Paradoxers; there is 
also a brief sketch of Astrology, and interest- 
ing outlines of the present state of our know- 
ledge of hyperspace and of the constitution of 
matter. This enumeration baldly indicates the 
matter handled, but it sufficiently states what 
the reader may expect to find. Moreover, for 
the use of sealene who may wish to pursue the 
several heads farther, Mr. Ball gives detailed 
references to the sources from whence he has 
derived his information. These Muthematical 
Recreations we can commend as suited for 
mathematicians and also for others who wish 
to while away an occasional hour. 


The Higher Trigonometry. Superrationals of 
Second Order. By F. W. Newman. (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan and Bowes.) The Higher 
Trigonometry of our author is that part of 
trigonometry which depends upon Demoivre’s 
theorem and its applications to the factors of 
sin « and ‘‘ Euler’s H_ Series,” the use of 
which is advocated in preference to the 
**hideous numbers of Bernoulli.” Curiously 
enough the work on p. 5 is an answer in part 
to a question by Mr. Dodgson (in the Hduca- 
tional Times for May), suggesting a method for 
calculating limits to the value of x. A good deal 
of the rest of the book treats of the summation 
of series, connected with logarithmic integrals 
of the second order, which were discussed by 
Prof. Newman in the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal so long ago as 1847. 
This subject was suggested to him by a 
curso perusal of Spence’s essay on his 
super-logarithm. The author’s remark in his 
preface furnishes a fair criticism upon his 
whole work— 


‘*As these Integrals seem not to have a place in 
the ordinary calculus, a treatise not too elaborate 
may be acceptable to some, though it cannot 
pretend to any real novelty or, I believe, 
necessity.’’ 

Still one is glad that these lucubrations have 
seen the light in their present form. Much of 
Prof. Newman’s work goes back to the above- 


given, have been in many cases carefully tested 
and corrected by the late Prof. Adams. There 


is a paper bearing on a principal series here, in 








the Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied 
Mathematics (for Feb. 1892, pp. 33, &e.) by Dr. 
Glaisher, to which readers of this treatise 
should turn. We may note that a first perusal 
has brought a rather large number of clerical 
errors to light, most of which can be easily 
corrected by the student ; we indicate a few of 
the more important ones. In the table on 
p. 63 under 13, 19, 31, 47, 73, 79 and 97 are 
numerical errors, and th~ last sentence on the 
page is somewhat akin to the statement ‘‘ there 
are milestones on the Dover-road” ; on p. 74, 
1, 8, is a curious slip; p. 89, 1. 5, for ‘‘ cot” 
read ‘‘cos.”” The origin of the numerous trivial 
errors is doubtless to be found in the fact of the 
work being re-copied after a long interval of 
years. 


An Elementary Treatise of the Differential 
Calculus. With Applications and Numerous 
Examples. By J. Edwards. (Macmillans.) 
This second edition of a book we have already 
commended is a greatly enlarged one, and also 
a greatly improved one. To our mind this a 
text-book suited ‘‘down to the ground” for 
the generality of students; a higher class of 
students may safely use this before proceeding 
to more advanced works. In this they will 
find judicious references to original memoirs 
and to the classical treatises. We have read 
the whole book with much interest, and notice 
particularly an admirable chapter on ‘‘Some 
well-known Curves,” and one entitled ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Theorems,”’ in which are a number 
of isolated theorems and processes. The work 
has been practically rewritten, and a useful 
collection of exercises is incorporated. 


The Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By R- 
Levett and C. Davison. (Macmillans.) Mr. 
Levett is already most favourably known in 
connexion with the work he did upon the 
proofs drawn up to the Syllabus of Geometry 
issued by the A.I.G.T. Here the authors do not 
play about their subject, but go direct to the 
heart of the matter, and, in clear and yet suf- 
ficiently full detail, lead the student from 
the lowest up to the highest strata of plane 
trigonometry. What can we say of a work, the 
whole of which we have read with the most 
lively interest and satisfaction, but thatitis good ? 
There are no doubt other text-books better 
suited to the generality of students ; but this is 
no ordinary everyday text-book, but one which 
is the evident outcome of judicious and 


long-continued practice in the teaching 
of thoughful students who are _ being 
prepared for a university career. De 


Morgan’s is still a name to conjure with, 
and our authors have judiciously consulted his 
works and assimilated their results for the 
benefit of their readers. There is a store of 
theoretical work, but also, we are glad to note, 
no lack of practical applications. The subject 
is arranged under three heads: The first part is 
confined to arithmetical quantity, extending as 
far as the solution of right-angled triangles, 
including the dip of the horizon and the dip of 
a stratum; the second part considers real 
algebraical quantity; and the third part dis- 
cusses complex quantity. Elegant use is made 
of properties of the rectangular hyperbola in 
giving geometrical proofs of hyperbolic func- 
tion formulae. There is an ample store of 
exercises for solution, which are carefully 
grouped, and which, if properly used, will 
furnish admirable practice in revision, without 
doing precisely the same work more than 
once. 


Graduated Mathematical Exercises for Home 
Work. Second Series. By A. T. Richardson. 


; | (Macmillans.) This second series carries on the 
cited date, but the tables, of which several are | 


work of the first series so as to embrace the 
higher parts of algebra, logarithms, trigo- 
nometry, easy mechanics, and analytical 
geometry. Where a master has not leisure to 








adapt his papers to the requirements of his 
own pupils, the use of such a collection as this 
may be of service. The answers are given at 
the end. We cannot understand the apposite- 
ness of the reference on p. 7, l. 4, unless, by an 
oversight, it be intended as a reference to 
the /irst series. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREEK {ern = LATIN “ AQUA.” 
Indian Institute, Oxford: July 12, 1892. 

In reply to Mr. Mayhew’s letter (ACADEmy, 
July 9) I would say that the question of the 
origin of i of tewos and tern is sub judice, and 
that it would be inexpedient to give any 
opinion upon it at present. But Mr. Mayhew 
has raised a far more serious objection when he 
says “the guttural of agua was originally a 
velar explosive,”’ because, if this really is the 
case, then my explanation of xy falls to the 
ground. I would most willingly accept his 
statement if he would show from cognate 
forms in other languages that such is the case, 
Feist says in his note on the Gothic alva, ‘‘ Die 
Ansetzung des Gdf. d4k’d- (which he gives) ist 
unsicher, da das germ. und lat. i? and iv 
nicht durchgehend scheiden” ; so that the ) of 
the Gothic ahva might stand for either pa'atal 
or velar explosive, and furnishes no objection 
to my theory. To be quite fair, however, I 
admit that Feist adds ‘‘doch scheinen kelt. 
Ortsnamen auf obige Gdf. (4k*a-) hinzuweisen ” 
( 1. Millenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde 

I. 227). Miillenhoff himself quotes the Keltic 
form apa, which stands to epo- (horse) (Brug- 
mann § 390) in precisely the same relation as 
aqua does to equus; so that this again affords 
no argument against the theory. On the other 
hand, I think I have shown sufficiently con- 
clusively in a former letter (ACADEMY, Nov. 7, 
1891) that the corresponding forms, Skt. as’v7, 
Zend aspd, actually do exist. 

Lastly, Mr. Mayhew is right in supposing 
that I intended to imply that there was merely 
an equivalence in meaning, not in form, in 
reference to Gk. ¢#, Skt. sv. 

E. SIBREE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ar the Edinburgh meeting of the British 
Association, which begins on August 3, there 
will be a discussion in Section A on “A 
National Physical Laboratory,” to be opened 
by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 


Tue Berlin Academy of Sciences has con- 
ferred one of the first four Helmholtz gold 
medals upon Lord Kelvin. 


Tre annual long excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will take place during the last week 
of July, from Monday to Saturday. The place 
is North-West Carnarvonshire and Anglesey ; 
and the director is the president, the Rev. 
Prof. J. F. Blake, who read a paper upon the 
geology of the district at the last meeting of 
the association. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue first examination for an Ouseley scholar- 
ship in Arabic, in connexion with the Im rial 
Institute, will be held at University College, 
London, on Tuesday, July 26. The value is 
£50, tenable for a period not exceeding three 
years at the discretion of the trustees. These 
scholarships were founded by the Misses 
Ouseley, for proficiency in Oriental languages, 
in memory of their father, Col. Jasper W. J. 
Ouseley. The examiners are Dr, Wells aud 
Prof. H. A. Salmoné, 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Tue Britisx Scuoon at AtHEns.—( Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, June 7.) 


Tue Marauis or Bure in the chair.—The pro- 
ceedings opened with the reading of the report 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. George A. Macmillan. 
The report, after reviewing in detail the work 
done during the past year, stated that the financial 
position of the School was still very precarious, 
depending as it did upon a very limited number 
of grants and subscriptions, which might at any 
time be withdrawn.— Lord Bute, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said: ‘‘It has been the 
custom in moving this resolution to speak some 
words upon some subject bearing upon the work 
of the School. Partly owing to the mention in the 
report of the work of Mr. Schultz and Mr. 
Barnsley, partly from my own interest in it, 
having myself written upon it, and partly because 
I should be glad if I could do anything, however 
slight, which might cause an increased attention 
to it, I hope that you will allow me to speak of 
the continuity of Greek life. A vicious tendency 
to regard it otherwise has been fostered by a habit, 
probably dictated by literary convenience, of 
writing history in periods of almost artificial limits. 
Thus, the history of Greece has been treated as if 
it ended at the Roman conquest and began again, 
if it be allowed that it began again, in 1820. It 
is a view which has gained great practical popu- 
larity in Greece itself, where its evil influences 
have been intensified as regards historical monu- 
ments by a perversion of patriotic sentiment. The 
Hellen of the new morning too often looks with 
indifference, and not unfrequently with absolute 
dislike or hostility, upon objects which attest the 
twilight and the night of hisrace. But archaeology 
is really the handmaid of history, whose monuments 
she studies, records, and preserves; and from the 
purely historical point of view the mosques near 
the Stoa of Hadrian and the great water-clock are 
as much monuments of the history of Greece as is 
the Parthenon itself. Indeed, they are historical 
monuments of a most precious type, because their 
meanness as com with the ancient and 
national structure is, for whosoever sees them, an 
instant and striking proof of the barbarism and 
degradation of the Turanian savages by whom they 
were created, as contrasted with the greatness of 
the noble Aryan race who created the other. Of 
course, I am not arguing that where one historical 
monument hopelessly interferes with another, as 
the mosque in the Parthenon, the inferior should 
not be removed; what I do say is, that such 
removal should only be effected after the greatest 
consideration, with the greatest care and caution, 
after making the most accurate records of what is 
to be destroyed, and with the careful preservation, 
and transference, if need be, to another site, of 
the historical monuments disturbed. Where such 
duties are neglected it more than ever behoves 
those who recognise them to supply, as far as in 
them may lie, that which is lacking; and I would 
entreat all whom it may concern not to allow the 
artistic splendour which marks, and the ideal halo 
of literary glory which surrounds, the earlier 
monuments of Greece so to uazzle them as to make 
them blind to the value of later works—a value 
which they possess as monuments of national 
history, of the history of art, especially of painting, 
and not unfrequently as works of art themselves. 
In this way I would plead on behalf of such things 
as mosaic floors of the Roman period, some of 
which I remember to have seen in what I may 
describe as the actual course of destruction in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. From this point of 
view also I advocate the study of the Byzantine 
monuments. And with re to them I 
venture to remark, without for a moment depre- 
cating the attention given to ecclesiastical 
art, that there are secular monuments also, 
such as the buildings of Mistri, crowned by 
the Gothic Imperial Palace, inhabited at the 
time of his accession by Constantine XIII. Of 
the buildings of the Latins there exist, as far as I 
know, very few. I remember the ruins of the 
white marble palace of the Dukes of Athens which 
used to rise above the Propylaea of the Acropolis ; 
and I sincerely trust, although I am not sure, that 
when they were pulled down—an act on the 
desirability of which I do not wish to express any 





opinion—it was done only after the making of the 
most careful drawings and with the most careful 
preservation of the remains themselves. I would 
deprecate any unnecessary destruction of the 
monuments of the Venetian power. There was 
certainly, for instance, a scheme for destroying the 
singular fortified drawbridge which spanned the 
Euripos at Chalcis, and which was, indeed, one 
factor in creating the curious paranomasion of 
Negropont. It may have been carried out, for all 
I know. If it was absolutely necessary, I deplore 
the necessity, but in any case careful plans ought 
to have been made and the marble carvings care- 
fully preserved. Lastly, as I have said, I regard 
even the monuments of the Turkish domination, 
however valueless artistically, as proper monuments 
of history, and, consequently, as proper objects for 
the care of archaeology. But they are also 
monuments of something higher. They may, as 
at Neocretion, or rather again, to use a barbarous 
word which history has immortalized, Navarino, 
afford one of those few pleasures in life which never 
pall—namely, that of seeing a mosque which has 
been turnedintoachurch. But they are also often 
the witnesses and reminders of the War of Indepen- 
dence, that struggle which the Hellenes so justly 
call holy, and the records of which nothing in 
the history of their older forefathers can eclipse, 
and few things equal. Neither has literary power 
failed to answer to the call of the later any more 
than to that of the earlier heroism. To my mind 
the epigram of Solymos upon the massacre of 
Ipsara does not fall behind those which Simonides 
wrote, and which were engraved upon the monu- 
ments in Thermopylae. I have spoken of the 
continuity of Greek life, and I ought not to sit 
down without speaking of that which is the end of 
the existence of the different Schools at Athens— 
of which the British is one—and to which end the 
study of Greek archaeology in itself is but a means. 
One of the most striking features of Greek vitality 
is the way in which it has quickened the vitality 
of other peoples, by the way in which its history, 
its art, and its literature have been studied over 
so great a part of the globe, and its conceptions 
hailed by the universal consent of the Western 
races as the masterpieces of human genius. Nor, 
of course, when I call attention to the value of 
the monuments of its twilight and of its night, do 
T mean to impugn the fact that this influence has 
attached itself almost exclusively to the productions 
of its fullest day. Its greatest works are 
its classics, or, in other words, its power is in 
proportion to the purity of its Hellenism. The 
object of the existence of the archaeological schools 
of Athens is to take of the life of Greece where- 
with to quicken and ennoble other life. The 
life from which they draw will probably continue to 
be mainly the life of her fullest day, but it ought 
not, in my judgment, to exclude the more 
languid life of her twilight, the woeful life of 
the night during which she tossed sleepless upon 
her bed of pain, or the bright new life of her 
second morning. I trust that the School may be 
successful in spreading and deepening a knowledge 
of Greece and of the things of Greece, and among 
other things I think it will Pym react 
favourably upon the study of that unequalled 
organ for the expression of human thought, which 
is her language. There is a tendency in some 
quarters to depreciate the study of the Greek 
language. This tendency is so stupid that I think 
it must have something to do with that extra- 
ordinary delusion with which one not unfrequently 
meets, to the effect that Greek is a dead language 
—a delusion which would be comic if it were not 
baneful. I have something to do with the educa- 

tion of a young man for the diplomatic service, 
and I find that while Greek is not admitted, even 
as an optional subject, that honour is allowed to 

Portuguese—a Latin dialect, akin to Spanish, and 

confined to two countries and a few colonies. I 
hardly think that such a regulation could have 
been made by one who knew the facts; that a 
language, which is still as much that of Aeschylus 
as mine is that of Shakspere, is the language not 
only of Greece, but of the parts of the Turkish 
Empire which are the most important politically, 

which is not only the language of Cyprus, but is 

becoming more and more exclusively that of the 

whole Levant, which is spoken in Egypt more 
than twice as much as any other than Arabic, and 
which is, indeed, the medium of communication 





most universally spread in the whole district 
of the earth which stretches from the Danube 
southward to Abyssinia. And here I will 
add that I trust it may be part of the 
work of this School, by putting us in touch with 
living Greece, to hasten the removal of what I 
cannot but regard as probably the greatest enemy 
of the Hellenic language in this country—that 
ridiculous pronunciation which was not improb- 
ably imagined by Erasmus merely as a jest, and 
which is anyhow conclusively damned by the fact 
that it renders the spoken language abso- 
lutely incomprehensible to the inhabitants of 
its own native land. — Mr. Edwin Pears, 
of Constantinople, expressed his hearty con- 
currence with the chairman’s observations 
on Byzantine work, and said that that was 
a field which had been practically untilled.—Dr. 
Waldstein gave emphatic testimony to the value 
of the work of the British School.—The Greek 
Minister (M. Gennadius), in moving a vete of 
thanks to the chairman, said that Lord Bute had 
always shown the keenest interest in Greek litera- 
ture, history, and art; and the British School was 
deeply indebted to him for his liberal support. 
The labours of the British and other Schools had 
done much to make modern Athens a centre of 
learning. The Greek Government would always 
be glad to encourage such efforts as were 
made by the School. Its future would mainly 
depend upon itself, and in a country where private 
munificence did eo much for learning he hoped 
generous support would be given to a field of 
labour which in many points was still almost un- 
touched. When they considered the enormous 
material difficulties with which Greece had been 
forced to contend, it was surprising that the 
Hellenic Government had been able to give so 
much attention as it had bestowed upon the pre- 
servation of its ancient monuments.—Prof. Jebb 
seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously, and acknowledged by Lord Bute. 


FINE ART. 


Persian Ceramic Art, in the Collection of Mr. 
F. Ducane Godman, F.R.S. The Thir- 
teenth Century Lustred Vases. By Henry 
Wallis. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(Printed for private circulation. ) 


Tuts very handsome volume, with its 
gorgeous chromolithographs by Mr. Samuel 
J. Hodson, deals with only one part of Mr. 
Godman’s important collection, and that 
which is to follow on Tiles will probably 
be of equal if not more importance. It is a 
sumptuous example of a class of art book 
which is a feature of the present day—the 
illustrated catalogue; but, like many of 
these books, it is something more than a 
catalogue, for it contains what our grand- 
fathers would have called “a learned 
excursus ” on the history of the subject, and 
will be a valuable aid to its study. In this 
respect it may be regarded as a further 
contribution by Mr. Wallis to the considera- 
tion of a class of art with which he has been 
greatly interested for years, and as a con- 
tinuation of, or annex to, his Hrumples of 
Early Persian Lustre Ware, of which the 
third part appeared in 1889. 

As Mr. Wallis says, the history of Persian 
ceramic art is scarcely yet to be attempted, 
and the best he can do at present is to help 
in clearing the ground for future discovery. 
The necessary inconclusiveness of his efforts 
has no effect upon his zeal: the labour is 
quite plainly one of love, and he is doubt- 
less encouraged by the knowledge that his 
artistic feeling and skill are valuable 
equipments for the task. Moreover, in these 
days it is something to find a field of study 
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which is comparatively unworked, and an 
adventure which has something of the 
romance of a voyage of discovery. 

The pieces from the Godman Collection 
which are represented by chromolithography 
include several vases of the albarello or 
drug—pot shape, bowls, tiles, jugs, and 
vases, decorated mainly with scrolls and 
conventional leaf patterns, animals, kufic 
characters, and those curious little round- 
headed, squat-bodied figures, which are 
something like Japanese dolls, and appear 
to represent the Persian ideal of female 
beauty in the thirteenth century. The 
pieces are all (with one exception) painted 
with lustre, and include many specimens of 
that ruby quality which is now regarded as 
a special sign of antiquity. They are all also 
decorated with that free and spontaneous 
touch, careless of exact limits, but certain 
of its effect, which gives a fascinatin 
quality of life and ease to the simplest an 
roughest work by a master hand. Among 
the rarest and finest of these pieces are the 
star tile (plate ii.), with its extremely simple 
floral spray laid with a few blue lines on an 
elaborate lustred background of conven- 
tional leaves, flowers, and hares; a vase 
(plate iv.) with two bands of panelled 
ornament, the top panels filled with standing 
female figures ; a fragment of a jug (plate 
viii.) very bold in form and decorated with 
a conventional leaf pattern of remarkable 
freedom; an albarello shaped vase (plate 
xii.), one of those which seems to have 
based on a metal original the deep blue 
body divided with bold spiral ribs in relief, 
the interstices filled with inscriptions, rich 
with gold and red lustre; a fragment of a 
lustred bowl (plate xiii.) decorated with 
horsemen and conventional cypresses ; frag- 
ments of a bowl (plate xvii.) with elaborate 
seals on a scale like diaper, executed with 
unusual care, and gorgeous in colour. A 
restoration of this very remarkable bowl is 
given in plate xxiv. 

To the main body of the volume is 
attached an appendix, with plates mostly 
covered with fragments of pottery from Susa 
and Ephesus, Cairo and the Fayoum, from 
Fostiil and other places, but containing 
also designs from Coptic textiles, vases 
of glass and metal and other objects, 
like the famous Cup of Chosroes, all 
of which are brought together by Mr. 
Wallis to facilitate comparison of decorative 
motives. It is difficult to estimate the 
amount of labour which these few pages 
crowded with drawings have entailed on 
Mr. Wallis. Some and not the least inter- 
esting of the fragments are from his own 
collection, and nearly all have been drawn by 
his hand. The excavations of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie in Egypt, of M. Dieulafoy in Susa, 
of Mr. Pottier at Myrina, the museums of 
Europe, and many private collections, 
manuscripts and pictures, have all yielded 
material for the benefit of the student. 
When so much has been done for us, it is 
perhaps hard to complain ; but the arbitrary 
colouring of these plates is not beautiful, 
and it is misleading. If the real colours 
could not have been given, it would have 
been better to have printed them in plain 
black and white, like the very useful illus- 
trations in the text. 


No one who reads Mr. Wallis’s book can 
help echoing his wish for further excavations 
on sites likely to add links to the very 
broken chain of the history of Persian 
ceramics. Of Persian art from the time of 
Shah Abbas, or the sixteenth century, we 
have a fair knowledge. We have a few 
dated pieces which, if the dates can be 
trusted, enabled us to group certain other 
i as of the same character; we 
ave the wonderful wall tiles of Susa, we 
have fragments showing connexion between 
Egypt and Persia, Ancient Greece and 
Byzantium; but we have little other solid 
ground to work on. Mr. Wallis seems to 
think that discoveries of what he calls 
Byzantine pottery may throw much light 
on the subject. Historically, this may be 
so; but we doubt whether such discoveries, 
if made, will be of great artistic interest. 
The great source of decorative art is the 
East. The grace, the sense of colour, the 
marvellous faculty of preserving the freedom 
and vigour of nature in purely decorative 
art, which were essed in so marked a 
degree by the old Persians, are not likely 
to have received any stimulus from 
Byzantium. It was, indeed, the focus of 
civilisation ; it took ideasfrom Eastand West, 
and combined them up into a style which 
dominated Europe with an art imposing 
and splendid, but rigid and lifeless. That 
Persia had a strong influence on the decora- 
tive art of Byzantium is not to be doubted ; 
but that Byzantium did or could give any- 
thing very valuable in return is by no 
means so certain. 
Cosmo Monxuovse. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
Bromley, Kent: July 7, 1892. 

Neither space nor time permit of the un- 
bounded discussion which Mr. Torr seems to 
desire. I will briefly say on the four points 
which have been raised :— 

(1) I have always known that the dating of 
the XIIth Dynasty examples was debateable ; 
but I have no reason to change the position 
which I took up at first, namely, that all the 
evidence of locality told in favour of their age. 

(2) If Mr. Torr prefers to deny that Aqauasha 
were Akhaians, he may stand in opposition to 
the Egyptologists’ theories about the races 
(which, however they differ otherwise, agree 
in this point against him) without affecting my 
archaeological results. 

(3) As to the Maket tomb, I have not begged 
any question. It is obvious that the date of 


age of the latest object in it as may be possible. 
No archaeologist could reasonably date this 
tomb after the XXIInd Dynasty. 

(4) Two columns have now been spent b 
Mr. Torr in attacking the dating of the Guro 
vases, aided with personalities which seem to 
show how much he values his own arguments, 
But the sole fact which he has added to the 
five dated examples which I published (and the 
great mass of examples since found at Tel el 
Amarna) is the instance of drawings in the 
tomb of Ramessu III. So far from there 
being any difficulty regarding these, I am 
sincerely obliged to him for introducing them 
into the discussion. I hesitated to use mere 
rough drawings, such as these are, as they 
showed nothing about the texture, colour, or 





any deposit must be taken to be as near the | ~ 


perfectly in accord with the dating of the 
actual examples found. I had already stated 
that form to have lasted in Egypt from 
Amenhotep III. till after Ramessu III.; and 
the decoration of these examples is quite 
different from, and clearly later than, that of 
all the earlier examples which I have quoted, 
and accords happily with the rest of the series, 
Nothing whatever has been said that affects 
the main facts which I have summarised in my 


last letter. 
W. M. Firinpers PETRIE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


An exhibition of more than one hundred 
paintings by Japanese old masters was on 
view during two days of this week in the hall 
of the Society of Arts, to 54 4 r read 
before the Japan Society by Mr. W. Gowland 
on ‘The Naturalistic Art of Japan.” The 
paintings, which all come from Mr. Gowland’s 
own collection, included some of the Buddhist 
school, dating from the fourteenth century. 
The leading artists of the Shijo or modern 
naturalistic school, including Okyo himself, 
Hoyen, and Ippo, were also well represented. 


THE publishing house of Martinus Nijhoff, of 
the Hague, propose to issue a series of volumes 
illustrating the work of the great Dutch 
jewellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The series will be begun with a 
reproduction, in photo-zincography, of the 
forty-eight plates engraved by Theodore van 
Kessel about 1650, after the silver vases, &c., 
of Adam van Vianen, of Utrecht. Some pages 
of letterpress will accompany the plates; and 
the issue is limited to 200 copies. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Héron de Villefosse exhibited 
a small leaden plate, with inscriptions on both 
sides, which had been discovered in the course 
of excavations in the cemetery at Hadrumetum. 
It is a tabella devotionis, similar to others that 
have been found in Northern Africa and in 
Gaul. On one side, besides a number of 
magical incantations, is the figure of a genius 
with the head of a cock, standing in a boat 
and holding a torch. On the other side is an 
imprecation addressed to a certain deus pelayicus 
aerius, against the charioteers and horses of 
the green and white factions. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, M. Heuzey referred to 
the deity or genius named Taraxippos, ‘‘ the 
frightener of horses” ; M. Le Blant recalled a 
Greek Life of St. Hilarion, in which the saint is 
recorded to have caused a chariot to win its race 
by the aid of his enchantments ; and M. Bréal 
compared a Greek inscription from Tunis, on 
which is enumerated a catalogue of the risks 
to which competitors in the Circus are exposed. 
He also drew attention to the words ex anc ora 
in one of the inscriptions as being a curious 
anticipation of the French encore. 





THE STAGE. 


THE THEATRES. 


Two things, and hardly more, have flourished 
in London this late summer season—the 
music-halls and Sarah Bernhardt. If that 
celebrity, Miss Lottie Collins, has gone 
abroad to recruit, Mr. Chevalier — who 
portrays for ‘‘the classes” the manners 
of “the masses”—is yet with us, filling 
the Tivoli and other places nightly, and, 
what is more, he has got a new song. The 
success of the Tivoli may be judged, to 
some extent, by its dividend. It has 
just declared twenty-eight per cent., while 
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recognised theatres go about not without 
cheerfulness if they are able to say with 
any truth whatever that during the present 
season they have not been actual losers of 
money. And after the triumph of the music- 
hall comes the triumph of “Sarah.” Her 
vogue has never been so great, and her art, 
it may be, though subject to singular 
inequalities, has never, on the whole, been 
quite so excellent. A repertory of singular 
variety, though avoiding for the most part 
the classic, has furnished continued interest ; 
and even if, of late—within the last few 
days almost—this amazing mistress of her 
art has shown signs of fatigue, if not of 
indifference, her season, on the whole, has 
afforded peculiar proof of her energy and 
“staying power.” 


Among the commercial, if scarcely artistic, 
failures must be numbered, of course, that 
of “‘ Shakspere,” by Mr. Eden Greville, at 
the Globe. The piece ran but a single 
week. Yet itis possible that some of the 
critics sat upon it a little too hardly ; since 
it departed from history it was not devoid 
of all literary quality, and real pains— 
and some intelligent pains too — had 
been taken with the production. The 
cast—rather unfortunately large — con- 
tained few known names, though to Mr. 
Thalberg, who enjoys deservedly a certain 
reputation, was entrusted the task of 
appearing as Shakspere. Another some- 
what well-known performer — Miss Rose 
Norreys—was seen in the part of Anne 
Hathaway, and, as word is brought to us, 
she acquitted herself not discreditably. The 
success of the six short nights, however, 
was made by Miss Mary Keegan, who, it is 
considered, without question will be heard 
of again elsewhere. Some good music 
was furnished; and on one account and 
another the piece, whatever its deficiencies, 
was doubtless better worth seeing and 
praising than the average melodrama. 


On Friday in last week we were at the 
Opera Comique to see Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos’s version of Van Nouhuys’ “ Gold- 
fish,” as given by the Society of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre. The play, which was 
translated into very good English, had its 
strong points—its merits of directness and 
courage, and of a measure of true observa- 
tion; and, if it was sometimes dull, it was 
scarcely ever actually imitative, though at 
moments in the second act it was feared that 
the sentiment of the piece might be found to 
recall that of a distinctly talented, but not 
always savoury, Scandinavian, whose view 
of life is partial, and the application of 
whose views to English society is ridiculous, 
and commends itself only to those who are 
not in touch with that society at all. When 
the curtain fell, however, it was plain that 
two things were wanting—wanting, at least, 
to the satisfaction of the advanced and un- 
sexed female. It had not been quite con- 
tinuously insisted upon that a man is inevit- 
ably a fool just because he is a man, and, 
if a husband, is necessarily a knave as well. 
It had not been urged upon us that fidelity 
is impossible except in a mistress—that 
it might be pardonable indeed in a husband, 
but must needs be discreditable in a wife. 
Women were kept in their proper places 





almost as much as when the Reverend Mr. 
Crawley, in Trollope’s novel, uttered the 
immortal word, “ Peace, woman,” to the 
wife of his bishop. And though something 
in the play was indeed dull, and something 
necessarily unpleasant—though personally 
I held it to be powerful—great must have 
been the gnashing of teeth among certain 
of the “‘ emancipated” when it was recog- 
nised that, on the whole, the visions of the 
Socialist had not been held up to us 
as a very obvious improvement upon the 
arrangements of God. Mr. Abingdon 
played well as a husband, who, in his 
meanness and weakness, is within measure- 
able distance of the husband of Ibsen. Miss 
Jessie Millward was forcible and affectionate 
as the wife; and Miss Maud Milton, who 
can be at once strong and womanly—and, 
therefore, admirable—played with excellent 
skill, especially in the scene in which the 
woman who was Hermann Kooders’s love 
before he thought of marriage opens her 
mind to the woman who, through fear, 
suspicion, and perhaps a touch of jealousy, 
has followed her lord into the abode in 
which his mistress breaks her heart at the 
loss of their child. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Tne St. James’s Theatre Company goes on 
tour with ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan” shortly 
after the end of the season. The tour, it is 
understood, will last about a couple of months. 


Mr. Henry Artnur JONES has finished 
the play which Mr. Charles Wyndham will 
produce at the Criterion in the late autumn. 


Mr. EpwWArD TERRY and his company have 
started on their tour with the revival of ‘‘ The 
Magistrate,” and are this week at the Brighton 
Theatre Royal, where they will be succeeded 
by the Gaiety Company, which is playing 
this week at the Grand at Islington. 


ARRANGEMENTS have already been made by 
which the Independent Theatre will produce 
on October 14 Mr. William Poel’s new stage 
version of Webster’s tragedy of ‘‘ The Duchess 
of Malfi.”” The cast will be specially selected ; 
and though no announcement has been made 
upon the subject, we shall hazard the guess 
that the leading character will be played by 
Miss Mary Rorke. Our readers— many of 
whom will have a real interest in Mr. Poel’s 
production — may like to be reminded that 
**The Duchess of Malfi” (printed in 1623) was 
first acted by the King’s Servants at the Black- 
friars and the Globe. First revised as an 
acting play, it was enacted by Betterton and 
his associates at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre four 
years after the accession of Charles the Second. 
It was revived at the Haymarket in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and performed at Sadler’s 
Wells during the earlier years of the reign of 
the present sovereign. The existence of ‘‘ The 
Duches of Malfi” was probably the cause of 
the eulogium pronounced upon Webster by 
Charles Lamb, who, contrasting that author 
with those whose ‘‘terrors want dignity, and 
whose affrightments are without decorum,” 
pronounces boldly that it is Webster’s habit 
and capacity ‘‘ to touch asoul to the quick, to 
lay upon fear as much as it can bear.” 
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MUSIC. 


GERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN 
AND DRURY LANE. 


A VERY few words must suffice respecting two 
performances at Drury Lane last Friday and 
Saturday. Victor Nessler’s ‘‘Der Trompeter 
von Sikkingen”’ is a startling change from 
Wagner, and perhaps suffered somewhat by 
juxtaposition. But in its way it is a clever 
work, and was admirably performed by the 
German company under the direction of Herr 
Feld. OnSaturday, ‘‘ Tristan” wasrepeated with 
Frau Klafsky as Isolde. Her singing was very 
fine, and her acting beyond praise. Herr 
Alvary was impressive as Tristan. It was one 
of the most striking performances of the 
season, and deserves a much longer notice. 
Herr Mahler was the conductor. 

The best should come last, and yet in musical 
works this rarely happens. Take even those 
masterpieces of instrumenta! music, Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, and of how many would one 
declare that the last movement was greater 
than the first? In the second section of the 
Ring des Nibelungen—i.e., in ‘‘ Die Walkiire,”’ 
—Wagner seemed to have reached the utmost 
limits of his art; but in ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung”’ the 
dramatic interest is more intense and the pathos 
deeper, while the music, in concentrated power, 
skill in structure, and colouring, surpasses the 
boldest flights of the earlier section. The open- 
ing scene of the three Norns, with its mourn- 
ful melodies and sombre hues; the Siegfried 
March, with its marvellous complexity of struc- 
ture, yet grand simplicity of outline; and the 
concluding scene, in which Briinnhilde “cleanses 
the Ring from its curse ’—-these, not to mention 
many other masterly passages, display Wagner’s 
genius at its fullest. In writing about ** Das 
Rheingold” we spoke of its latent power ; and it 
is only after following the story of the noble 
maiden and fearless hero from its bright 
beginning to its sad close that one can under- 
stand the raison d’étre of the stately exordium : 
so tremendous a climax needed preparation 
of an exceptional character. The Ring may 
be—in fact, from a practical point of view 
it is—too long, and might be improved by 
cuts. But to cut without sacrificing anything 
of essential importance to the dramatic 
structure, without disturbing the balance of 
parts, would require a genius almost equal to 
that of Wagner himself. On Wednesday, night 
at Covent Garden, the introductory Norn scene 
was omitted. One must regret to find the 
composer’s dramatic meaning mutilated, and 
his colouring—those dusky harmonies which 
presage with such force the fate that over- 
takes men and gods—effaced; and yet, what 
is to be done with a work which, even with 
this and other cuts, lasts overfour hours? The 
difficulty can only be solved by commencing, as 
in Germany, at six o’clock. Sir Augustus Harris 
has found the public willing to listen to Wagner, 
to anticipate the comfortable ‘‘ Italian Opera ” 
hour by an hour and a half; and in future 
seasons he will ee apd both satisfy artistic 
propriety and study the comfort of the audience 
by adopting this plan. 

To describe in detail the final section of 
the Ring cannot be here attempted, for 
it would require many columns to do it 
justice. Indeed, the more one tries to explain 
anything great, the more impossible the task. 
In the ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung”’ the details may, 
indeed should be, examined at leisure, and as is 
the case of all master works the intellectual 
qualities strengthen the emotional. It is repul- 
sive to hear the Ring described as a mosaic. 
It is so, but something more: it is the mosaic 
of a man full of emotion. If the mosaic 


structure is made too prominent, it gives as 
false an idea of Wagner as a mere analysis of the 
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contrapuntal devices, or the development sub- 
tleties would do of a Fugue by Bach, or Sym- 
phony by Beethoven. Deny Wagner's emotional 
power and his Ring, like Wotan’s spear, is 
broken. Amit it, and then the most 
searching analysis will prove profitable. 
For the moment it must sufiice to record an 
earnest and impressive performance. Frau 
Klafsky was wonderfully fine as Briinnhilde ; 
and if, towards the close, she showed signs of 
fatigue, this is not in any way surprising. 
Ilerr Alvary was again, especially in appear- 
ance and in acting, an effective Siegfried. 
Herr Wiegand deserves special praise for his 
powerful impersonation of Hagen, and Fri. 
Heink for her impersonation of Waltraute. 
The three Rhine Maidens (Frl. Traubmann, 
Frl. Ralph, and Frl. Froehlich) sang admirably. 
Herr Mahler conducted with his usual ability. 
Sir A. Harris deserves the thanks of the 
musical public, and especially of the Wagner 
section, for his enterprise and energy. The 
production of the Ring des Nibelungen was 
an undertaking attended with many difficulties 
and not a few dangers. He has done wonder- 
ful things for the cause of Wagner in this 
country, J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


M. ALFRED REISENHAVER gave his second 
Pianoforte Recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday last. He again displayed his 
wonderful technique, and played with unusual 
brilliancy, but the tone which he produced 
from the instrument in the loud passages was 
of a far more legitimate kind than on the 
former occasion. His reading of the Waldstein 
Sonata was interesting, although at times the 
virtuoso element predominated. He gave a 
characteristic rendering of Schumann’s Car- 
naval, and played two Liszt Rhapsodies with 
marked effect. 


AN orchestral concert was given at St. 
James's Hall on Monday by the pupils of the 
Royal College of Music. A very finished per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Symphony in D (Op. 60), 
under the direction of Dr. Stanford, was one of 
the principal features of the evening. Mr. W. 

Spencer played Beethoven’s pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor with great intelligence. 
A Scena for baritone solo and orchestra, by E. 
W. Naylor, proved a promising, though some- 
what ambitious, novelty. 

A ONE-ACT romantic opera, entitled ‘‘ Caed- 
mar,’ words and music by Mr. Granville 
Bantock, a clever pupil of Mr. Corder, was 
performed at the Royal Academy of Music on 
Tuesday. The composer adopts the continuous 
method of Wagner, and very naturally reflects 
the spirit of that composer. But there are 
many good points about the work. The pro- 
gramine also included some charming songs, and 
» pleasing ‘Egyptian ” ballet by Mr. Bantock. 
Miss Clara Jecks gave an effective rendering of 
his poem (with pianoforte accompaniment), 
** Thorvenda’s Dream.” 


A memorial concert, consisting exclusively of 
works by Arthur Goring Thomas, was given at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon ; and 
it was pleasing to find so many well-known 
artists, and among them many foreigners, 
taking part in the programme. Mr Arthur 
Goring Thomas was a composer of much 
promise, and by his premature death English 
urt has been a loser. Space compels us merely 
to mention that the concert was a great success, 
and that the principal artists were Mesdames 
Calvé, Deschamps-Jehin, Melba, Nordica, and 


Messrs. Ben Davies, Lassalle, Oudin, Plancon, | 


and E. de Rezke. Messrs. Mackenzie, Parry, 
Stanford, Albanesi, Bevignani, Mancinelli, 
Randegger, and Tosti, also took part in the per- 
formances. 





THE NINTH and TENTH INTER- 

NATIONAL CONGRESSES of ORIENTALISTS. For 
full and authoritative Information see Juty number of the 
“ ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” pages 208-220. 


OrtentaL University Institute, Woking; or, Simpxk1y, 
Marsnatt & Co., London, E.C. 


(GENERAL KIREEF’S “CREDO” on 
“RUSSIA and ENGLAND in CENTRAL ASIA.” See 

* ASTATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” July, 1892. 
[NDIA and the SILVER QUESTION. 
By A. COTTERELL-TUPP, late Accountant-General, 


Indian Government. See “ASIATIC QUARTERLY 





URKISH PROGRESS, by Dr. Hyper 

CLARKE; The JAPAN CONSTITUTION, by ONE of 

its FRAMERS ; The LEGENDS of DARDISTAN; INDIAN 

MAGIC FORMULAE; “DWARFS in MOROCCO”; 

“UGANDA,” by Dr. FELKIN; and other Articles of 

current or literary importance by Specialists. See 

“ ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” July, 1892. 
EDITORIAL ROOMS, 

“ONCE A WEEK,” 
New York, June 20, 1892. 


BRITISH AUTHORSand PUBLISHERS 

having pure-toned FICTION of a high grade of literary 
excellence to DISPOSE OF, under the International Copy- 
right Law in this country, will enjoy many advantages in 
dealing with the undersigned. One advantage in particular I 
would insist on is, that authors so desiring can have their 
stories copyrighted and published at once-in many cases 
within a week after the close of negotiations. Two hundred 
thousand copies of the story are then circulated in all the 
States and Territories of the Union, thus giving the author 
the benefit of a wide and appreciative reading. First class 
Fiction is always in demand for the ‘‘ Once a Week” Library. 
Authors will be able to dispose of all of their high-class fiction 
on the most liberal terms, for I want the est—the three- 
volume British novel preferred. 

Will the author of the “ American Girl in London” kindly 
send present address to this office 

P. F. COLLIER. 
MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea pet annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus leseen the cost of carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C, 
NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “‘The Holy of Holies,’” ‘“‘The Unchanging 

ist,”’ &c. = 
Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 anv 22, Furnivau Srreexrt, E.C. 








Edward Stanford’s List. 
STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. each. 
BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited 
Third Edition. 


and Revised by the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIEL®, M.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Edited and Revised by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Seventh Edition. By 
H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.8. 
NORFOLE. Fifth Edition. By Walter 
RYE. 


SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. 
THE WYE and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Second Edition. Edited and Revised by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 
The Series embraces, in addition to the above :— 
BEDFORDSHIRE. LONDON (THROUGH). 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). 


CORNWALL. > 
DERBYSHIRE. SURREY. 
DEVON (NORTH). SUSSEX. 


DEVON (SOUTH). - 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

ESSEX | WILTSHIRE. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (E. and N. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, RIDINGs). 

KENT. YORKSHIRE (W. RIDING). 


“Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little 
two-shilling county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear 
and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled 
cigar-case.”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


THE ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 
With 2 Maps. 2s. 6a. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 
2 Maps, 6s. 6d. ; Smaller Guide, 3s. 6.1. 

THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With 

Map. 63. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 


WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map. 5s. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 


EUROPE. — STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP, showing the Railways, &e. Scale, 105 miles to 
lin.; size, 33in. by 30in. Coloured and mounted in 
case, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, 
containing all the Railways and Stations, Roads, 
Rivers, and chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated. 

+ ~ miles to 1in. ; size, 47in. by 38in. Mounted in 
case, 16s. 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP 
of NORWAY, SOUTH of TRONDHJEM.  8cale, 
20 miles to lin.; size, I4in. by 2l1in. Coloured 
and folded for the pocket, 2s. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW 
RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART 
of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to 1 in. ; size, 31 in. by 38in. 
In case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 
PORTABLE MAP. With the Railways very clearly 
delineated. Scale, 15 miles to lin; size, 32in. by 
28in. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.— 
TOUBIST’S MAP. With all the Roads and Paths 
marked and Heights given. Scale, lin. to 1 mile; size, 
27 in. by 32in. ice, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, 
folded in cover, 2s. 6d. ; full Coloured, 4s. 6d.; mounted 
in case, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. 
Scale, lin. to 1 mile; size, 27in. by 2lin.; and Des- 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 1s. 6d.; 

oured, 1s. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. —TOURIST’S MAP. 
Scale, 3 miles to lin. ; size, 34in. by 27in.; and Des- 
—— VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 1s. 6d. ; 
Coloured, 2s. ; mounted, 5s. 

SOUTH WALES.-—TOURIST’S MAP. 
Scale, 3} miles to 1in.; size, 34in. by 27in.; and Des- 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 1s. 6d.; 
Coloured, 2s. ; mounted, 5s. 

LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANFORD 
MAP. Scale, 4in. to1 mile; size, 34}in. by 27in. With 
an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in case, 1s.; extended 
size, 34} in. by 34}in., and Full Coloured, 1s. 6d.; 
mounted, 3s. 6d. 

LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of 
LONDON, including Twenty-five miles from _ the 
metropolis. ‘Scale, fin. to 1 mile; size, 36in. by 35in. 
Mounted in case, 10s. Other maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 38., 
2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., or Is. 


Lonpon : :E D WARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27, Cocksrur Srrezszt, 8.W. 
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THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 


IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 





Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December Tih, 1891. 


‘“‘ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments | _ 
were conducted by the well-known Pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and @ half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers, 





THE IMPERIAL AND 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD. JULY, 1892. 
ASIA.—F. T. PIGGOTT (late Legal Adviser to the Japanese Cabinet) : 
“ JAPAN and her CONSTITUTI ON.” 


A. COTTERELL TUPP, 7 e. Gate Accountant-General the 

tp ay of Indi: “IS the ie TATION of 
SILVER in any W AY a BREET to IND 

Pr. be DERN (late Director of Public soinentin Burma): “* 4 
EPISODE in BURMESE HISTORY.” 

Cc. E. BIDDULPH: “GEOGRAPHY of PERSIA.” 

PUEDES 6 GOPALACHARLU : “MAY HINDUS CROSS the 
OUEAN?” 


R. MICHELL: “MY RUSSIAN RECORDS.” 


COL. ALEXANDER MAN: “FORMOSA: AN ISLAND with a 
ROMANTIC HISTORY.” 
AFRICA.—DR. R. W. FELKIN : “UGANDA.” 
R. oF ALABURTON : “DWARF TRIBES SOUTH of MOUNT 
Cc. H. E. CARMICHAEL« EUROPEAN INTERESTS in AFRICA 
cone = 4 re EY, C.M.G.: “ THE FINANCIAL POSITION 
onsuiien TA. can gous STON, B.C.S8. : 
and ETHNOGRAPHY 
W. G. ASTON Cc. r7 2. (late Japanese Secretary H M.'s Legation, 
Tokio): “ OBSERVATIONS on DR, TSUBOL'S DISCOVERY of 
ARTIFICIAL C. mAV ES in JAPAN.” 
GENERAL.—HYDE CLARKE: “IS TURKEY PROGRESSING?’ 
DR. G. W. LEITNER: “LEGENDS, SONGS, and CUSTOMS of 
DARDISTAN.” 
“ MISCELLANEOUS NOTES of the late SIR WALTER ELLIOT.” 
“THE PELASGI and their MODERN DESCENDANTS.” 
DR. J.P. VAL DIEREMAO: “AN INDIAN RAJAH at HOME.” 
TUE NINTH and the TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
of ORLENTALISTS. 

GENERAL KIREEFF'S “ Credo” on English and Russian Relations 
in Central Asia.—Oriental Studies admitted into the Honours’ in 
Arts Course in the Scottish Universities, &c., 

SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA, AFRICA, and the COLONIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES, 5s. per copy; £1 per annum. 

ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. VI., No. 7.—~J ULY.—Is. 6d. net. 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. 
ConrTENTS. 
F.G. KENYON.—HYPERIDES. The | French MS. 
Fragments of the pro. Lyc. and adv. Dew 
W. lL. NEWMAN.—ARISTOTLE C€ LASSIPICATION of FURMS of 
GOVERNMENT. 
J. W , MRASL AM, —NOTES cn EARLY ATHENIAN HISTORY.— 
. The Council. 
F. one —ARISTOTLE on the ACTIVE and PASSIVE 
REASON. 


“BENGALI PHILOLOGY 


Additional 


R. ¥. TYRRELL.—NOTES on GREEK TRAGEDIANS, &c. 
E.C. MARCHANT.—TEXT of THUC, VII. 
Cc, A, M. FENNELL.—NASAL SONANTS. 
A. W. YOUNG.—NOTES on MARTIAL. 
W. WYSE.—NOTES on F. PETRIE PAPYRI. 
BLAYDES’ KNIGHTS. W. W. Merny. 
ABBOTT'S ESSAYS on the BIBLE, A. Piummen, 
THOMAS’ NOTES on MANILIUS. R. Extis, 
KENYON’S ARISTUTLE A.P. H. Ricnanps. 
SHORTER NOTICES. 
NOTES. 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Davip Ne Tr, 2% 270 and 271, Strand. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 361.—Contents. 
I—CRIME and CRIMINAL LAW in the UNITED STATES, 
I1.—TRAVELS in EQUATORIAL AMERICA, 
ILL.—WELLHAUSEN on the HISTORY of ISRAEL. 
1V.—IRISH SPIES and INFORMERS. 
V.—RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD. 
VL—THE DISCOVERY of AMERICA, 
VIL—FORMAL and LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
VIIL—MEMOIRS of MADAME DE GUNTAUT. 
IX —THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
X.—THE PLATFORM. THE ELECTIONS. 
___ Tandon: Loyemans, Greex, & Co, 


THE UARTERLY REVIEW 
No. ~ be published on SATURDAY, JULY 16th. . 
1.—PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 
I1L—HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS. 
I1L.—PITTS WAR POLICY. 
1V.—THE PORSON of SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM, 
V.—MR, RUDYARD KIPLING'S TALES. 
VI.—TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
VII.—CARDINAL MANNING. 
VIIL—RAMSAY’'S ASIA MINOR. 
1X.—POLITICS and ETHICS. 
X.—DISESTABLISH MENT. 
Joun Mu mma, Albemz arle Street. 


Now Ready, price 1s. 6d. Vol. iL, No. 3 (July). 


pun CRITICAL REVIEW of THEO- 

LOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE, 
sulited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, DD 

‘A. Smith, Sayce, Knight, ‘ 


Includes “ Keviews” by Professors G. 
Marshall. Davison, 


Plummer, Jones, Macalister, Warfield, Chapman, 
Kennedy, &e. 

* For keeping English readers in touch with the latest productions 
of theological writers The Critical Review easily holds the first plac: 

Church Tunes. 
Annual Prepaid Subscription (post free), 6s. 
Epixsuncn: T. & T. CLARK, 28, Grorce Street, 
and from all BooKsELLERs. 





AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, 


Travel, Poetry, &c.) Suitable for Publication in Volume Form, are 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration, MSS. read 
within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved will be published in 
the early Autumn. 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., 


Publishers of THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 5s. (5th Edition), 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





“| Esse. DRUMMOND & 00., 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN en are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. TARR isa 
steadily increasing demand for es by this justl —~ 
prooses rocess for arge Pp lates and editions de 1 ‘or 0 peck 

yy ah, jogues, Advertisement te fe . Messrs. DRUM 

e latest and most improv ~ 
Ln, * Siesee application. 











“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


M®-. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an Ly o studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 

Jrawings; also oi —< and handling the various materials, 
pt wood- blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. 


PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, 8. W. 
Now sendy, At all Libraries 
NEW NOVEL by JOHN COLEMAN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


IFE—YET NO WIFE.” 
By JOHN COLEMAN, 
Author of S * Rival Queens,” “* White Lady of Peompount, ” “ Curly,’ 
Players and Playwrights I have Met,” &., &e. 
Hewsry J. Deane, 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ON the ORGANISATION of SCIENCE: 


an Essay towards Sy: stematisation. By A Free pea £. 1s, net, 
“A powerful plea.”—Academy. “A weighty protest... ; Busse stive 
and interesting....such vigour and incisiveness.”—Nati. S 


Wititams & Nonroate. 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his uctions, at ° former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.I-B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 

University boliens, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 

at the Royal Academy. 





WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B I R K B EC K BAN K, 
Chancery Lane 


| per CENT. “INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on deman 

T Wu per CENT. onCU RRENT ACC OUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £i¢ 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums or. 
deposits, ana allows Interest at the rate of THREE PEK CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. ‘nancis Ravenscrort Mani ser. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MO 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, on full particulars, post free on 
eppliration. Francis Ravenscuort, Manager. 





To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND. & 0O.’8 Al SAUCE, 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


| enenanae MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITA’ ‘IONS. 
OLE ADDR 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFALK, W. 
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THE ACADEMY. 





Essays, Recollections, 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. 





and Causeries. 
TOLLEMACHE., 


1. SAFE STUDIES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CONTENTS : 

HISTORICAL PREDICTION.—SIR G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY.—LITERARY EGOTISM.— 
CHARLES AUSTIN.—RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE.—Mr. TENNY- 
SON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY.—PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE.—THE UPPER 
ENGADINE.—NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE.—DEAN 
STANLEY and CANON KINGSLEY.—THE EPICURISI’S LAMENT.—TRANSLATIONS 
and POEMS. 


2. STONES of STUMBLING. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

THE CURE for INCURABLES.—THE FEAR of DEATH.—FEARLESS DEATHS.—DIVINE 
ECONOMY of TRUTH.—4 PPENDICES ;: RECOLLECTIONS of PATTISON.*—Mr. ROMANES’S 
OATECILISM.—NEOCHRISTIANITY and NEOCATHOLICISM : a Sequel. 

* This is also published separately, demy 8vo, cloth, Is. 


“ The exaays are mainly biographical, and are ful) of wit and humour. They abound in good stories of all kinds, Every 
page shows the classical humanist, the man of taste and scholarly refinement ; but Jike the essays of Montaigne, of whom Mr. 
‘Tollemache ix almost an English counterpart, there is a richer vein of thought and of philosophy running through all this 
lighter matter.”—Anglican Church Magazine. 

“Mr. Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a rare and high order. He is not only pleasantly anec- 
(lotic ; he iseminently sympathetic, ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative. and many of these qualities are also exhibited in 
his mc te speculative and less personal papers. His recollections of Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are full of interesting 
nvecdote and suggestive comment, while those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstune, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley belong 
to the same order.’’— 7 imes. 

“Since the death of Hayward, we know no English /ittératevr who has, in the same degree as Mr. Tollemache, the happy 
knack of recollecting or collecting the characteristic sayings and doings of a distinguished man, and piecing them together 
in a finished mosaic.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“ Both these volumes have been previously printed for private circulation, and in this form have found their way to tle 
British Museum and other great libraries. They have now been reprioted and published ‘at cost price,’ and may almost be 
said tu mark an epoch in the history of cheap books.’’— Guardian. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 86, Freer Srreet, E.C. 


Just published, Svo, cloth, 238 pp., 10s. 6d. 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF WEALTH—CREATION, its NATURE, 
ORIGIN, EVOLUTION, and COROLLARIES ; 


Being a Critical Reconstruction of Scientific Political Economy. 
BY F. W. BAIN, M.A. 


PARKER & CO., Oxvorp anp Lonpon. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 
By C. T. DENT. 
Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, ©. E. MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, 


Sir F. FOLLOCK, H. @. WILLINK, and an Introduction by MR. JUSTICE WILLS. 


With 13 Plates and 95 Woodecuts, dc., by H. G. WEILLINK and others. Crown 8vo, 10s. ye . 
Un July 19. 


With 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Cv. 


Lonpon : 


H. ALLEN & CO, Lo., 
13, Waterloo Place, SW. 


This old established and valuable Publishing busi- 
ness was sold as a going concern as from 27th April, 
1892. 


W. 





The purchasers will carry on the business under the 
sume name and at the same place. 


| 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SUEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLEBS, 27, Chaucery Lane, W.C. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., 


CaucurTta ; 
W. THACKER & CO., Lonpon. 





Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged, £2 2s. 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING in N. and 


©, INDIA, THIBET, and HIMALAYAS. By Brigadier- 
General ALEX. A, A. KINLOCH. 4*o, 36 Plates and 


Map. 
Sixth Edition, 5s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPART- 
MENTAL DITTIES, and other Poems. Being Lays of 
Anglo-Indian Life and Character. 


Eighth Edition, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


LAYS of IND. By “Aleph Cheem.” 
Being Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems on Phas:s 
ot Anglo-Indian Life. 


Fourth Edition, Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. 
By EHA. Being the Animal Surroundings of an Indian 
Bungalow descri most amusingly and yet accurately. 


Fourth Edition, Illustrated, 63. 


BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By Eha. 
The Tribes of Indian Servants cleverly sketched in their 
various Characters and Functions. 


Handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


RIDING for LADIES. With Hints 
on the Stable. By Mrs. POWER O’DONOGHUE. 91 
Illustrations by Corbould. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A Prac- 


tical and Theoretical Guide, with Experiments illustrative 
of the Principles involved. By J. BRIDGES-LEE, M.A. 


Crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE CULTURE and MANUFACTURE 


of INDIGO. Descriptions of Planters’ Life and Re- 
sources. By W. M. REID. 19 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. a 
COW-KEEPING in INDIA. A Simple 
and Practical Book on their Care and Treatment, their 
various Breeds, and the means of rendering them profit- 
able. By ISA TWEED. With 37 Illustrations of the 
various Breeds, &c. 


Royal Svo, 36s. 
THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY, 


1892. Embraces every detail, Commercial, Official, Social, 
&c., ef the Empire under Government of the Viceroy. 


In book form, 8s. 6d. J 
THACKER’S MAP of INDIA, with 
Inset Physical Maps, Sketch Plans of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. Edited by J.G. BARTHOLOMEW. Cor- 
rected to present date, with Railways, Political Changes, 
and an Index of 10,000 Names, being every Place men- 
tioned in Hunter’s *‘ Imperial Gazetteer.” 


8vo, 6a. 6d. 

INDIAN and CEYLON TEA-GAR- 
DENS. A List giving Areas, Factory Marks, Proprictors, 
Companies, Capital, Managers, As-istants, &c. Em- 
bracing also Coffee, Indigo, Silk, Sugar, Cinchona, Lac, 
Cardamom, and other concerns in India, 


wn Svo, 5s. 6d. 
THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


A Guide for Intending Candidates for Commissions and 
for Junior Officers of the Service. By W. WILFRED 
WEBB, M.B., Surgeon, Bengal Army. : 
“We recommend the book to all who think of competing 
for admission to the service.” —Lancet. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
RIDING: on the Flat and Across 
Country. By Capt. M.H. HAYES. 80 Ilustrations. A 
Perfect Guide. 
Fowth Edition, Enlarged, 12s. 6d. 
VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE 
OWNERS. Written.in Popular Language. By Capt. 
M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.8S. Trustworthy and necessary 
to Owners, Grooms, and Attendants. 
UNIFORM WITH “ RIDING.” —2ls. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. 
By Capt. HAYES. 51 Dlustrations. A Humane and 
Effectual System of Teaching Unruly Horses “G 
Manners.” 


DOGS for HOT CLIMATES. By 
VERO SHAW and Capt. M. H. HAYES. F.R.C.Y.5. 
lilustrated. [In the press. 


THE PLEASURE HORSE. By Vero 


SHAW, assisted by Leading Breeders. Sieeaies. 
(In the press. 
W. THACKER & CO., 87, Newgate Street, London 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK & CO. 


——— ee 



















